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This  study  evaluates  the  adequacy  of  current  U.  S.  Army  doctrine 
for  security  in  the  field  army  service  area.  The  evaluation  is  based  on 
historical  experience  modified  by  modern  capabilities.  A  detailed  analysis 
of  the  Russian  Partisan  Movement  in  the  rear  areas  of  the  German  armies  dur¬ 
ing  World  War  II  develops  certain  constants  and  parameters  that  remain  valid 
independent  of  time.  An  investigation  of  current  Soviet  Army  tactical  doc¬ 
trine  identifies  that  country's  capabilities  for  employing  regular  forces 
and  partisans  against  the  rear  area  of  a  future  invader.  Current  U.  S. 
rear  area  security  doctrine  for  the  field  army  service  area  is  considered 
to  describe  the  size  and  extent  of  the  field  army  service  area  and  the  con¬ 
cept  for  protecting  this  critical  area  from  enemy  actions.  Then,  U.  S.  rear 
area  security  doctrine  is  cnailengea  by  the  threat  exemplified  in  World  War 
II  and  current  Soviet  doctrine  in  a  three -phased  test  model.  The  evaluation 
of  current  rear  area  security  doctrine  is  evolved  in  conclusions  that  iden¬ 
tify  both  adequacies  and  inadequacies. 

The  World  'War  II  Russian  Partisan  Movement  provides  an  historical 
example  of  large-scale  guerrilla  forces  operating  arainst  the  rear  area  of 
an  army.  Adequate  translations  of  German  documents,  Russian  reports,  and 
prisoner  of  war  interrogations  are  available  to  establish  the  characteris¬ 
tics  of  this  partisan  uprising.  These  sources  yield  the  fact  that  Russian 
civilians  behind  G'  nan  lines  took  refuge  in  dense  forests  and  swamps  to 
escape  German  depredations.  A  Soviet  plea  for  partisan  bands  to  form  in 
the  German  rear  areas  was  followed  by  aerial  supply  to  support  those  who  re¬ 
sponded  to  the  call.  As  the  bands  grew  in  strength,  they  were  directed  by 
the  Soviets  to  attack  German  lines  of  communications  and  suoply  installa¬ 
tions.  At  its  peak,  the  Russian  Partisan  Movement  reached  a  strength  of 
250,000  and  required  the  employment  of  as  many  as  twenty-five  German  divi- 
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sions  to  defend  against  it.  The  nature  of  the  Russian  Partisan  Movement, 
the  tactics  used,  and  the  German  failure  to  counter  effectively  this  menace 
provide  a  basis  for  analyzing  doctrinal  concepts  to  counter  a  similar  threat. 

Current  Soviet  doctrine  is  clearly  established  in  Soviet  military 
publications.  Available  literature  indicates  that  the  Soviet  military  is 
aware  of  the  vuinerabi-ity  of  the  lines  of  communication  of  a  modern  mecha¬ 
nized  army.  The  use  of  paratroopers  and  helicopterborne  forces  to  destroy 
the  rear  area  installations  of  an  enemy  is  an  important  part  of  Soviet  doc¬ 
trine.  In  addition,  the  Soviets  plan  to  employ  a  partisan  force  in  the 


enemy's  rear  that  will  operate  in  conjunction  with  their  regular  forces  in 


any  future  war.  Profiting  from  their  studies  of  //orld  War  II,  particularly 
the  Russian  Partisan  Movement,  <he  Soviets  continue  to  train  their  soldiers 
for  both  conventional  and  irregular  warfare;  and  special  enohasis  is  given 
to  opera -ions  in  an  enemy's  rear  area. 

U.  3.  rear  ar-a  security  doctrine  under  CO-3  .'Ad  has  recently  been 
evolved.  It  provides  for  a  field  army  sup: or t  command  organization  to  as¬ 
sume  territorial  responsibility  for  thv  i‘i  -1:  array  service  area.  The  field 
army  support  co-.;anu.  couiander  dele  -ab;s  resyonsib' lity  for  r-:ar  area  se¬ 
curity  to  one  of  his  major  subordinate  commanders,  the  arm  support  brigade 
commander. 


Rear  arc-r-  ecurity  doctrine  requires  the  area  commander  to  coordin¬ 
ate  unit  and  installation  defence  plans  and  to  provide  for  mutual  assistance 
in  the  event  of  attack,  lach  unit  and  installation  in  the  field  army  service 
area  is  responsible  for  its  own  local  defense  am  for  preparing  security  plans 
wi  coin  the  policy  outlined  'ey  the  area  commander.  tv.  doctrine  excludes  act¬ 
ive  air  defense  and  opera '.ions  against  enemy  forces  large  enough  to  enernger 
the  command  as  a  whole.  These  activities  arc  considered  to  bt  outside  the 
scope  of  rear  area  security.  In  addition,  combat  units  are  not  assigned  rear 
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area  security  missions  unless  the  actual  oneny  threat  warrants. 

A  thres-phased  model  is  presented  to  test  rear  area  security  doctrine. 
In  general  a  U.  5.  type  field  army  is  deployed  in  Bellorussia  in  a  general 
war  environment.  The  first  phase  depicts  a  situation  of  minor  guerrilla 
actions  against  the  army  rear  area.  The  second  phase  portrays  a  growing 
partisan  movement  requiring  combat  troops  for  rear  area  security  mission  in 
the  field  army  service  area.  The  third  phase  presents  a  rear  area  threat 
that  endangers  the  emir*  field  army  and  requires  the  diversion  of  major 
tactical  units  to  operate  in  Lh?  rear.  2ach  otiase  o~.  the  model  is  presented 
in  the  form  of  a  special  situation  that  outlines  the  friendly  and  enemy 
status.  The  threat  (either  potential  or  actual)  is  established  using  the 
factors  derived  from  the  research  into  the  Russian  World  War  II  Partisan 
Movement  and  current  Soviet  doctrine.  Appropriate  U.  S.  rear  area  commanders 
emoloy  current  U.  S«  rear  area  security  Doctrine  agains-  the  actual  or  poten¬ 
tial  threat,  and  th-i  results  of  vhe  test  model  are  discussed. 

It  is  ccncluded  that  rear  area  security  doctrine  adequately  provides 
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INTRODUCTION 


Background 

"Even  if  we  built  up  a  tremendous  stock  of  atom  bombs  and  mis¬ 
siles,  we  could  still  lose  the  world  for  lack  of  a  rifle."1 2  This 
statement  represented  one  argument  against  the  strategy  of  "massive 
retaliation,"  and  at  the  same  time  supported  the  necessity  for  a  bal¬ 
anced  force;  but  the  evolution  of  strategy  and  tactics  continues  as 
technology  produces  new  or  better  tools  of  war.  The  impact  of  nuclear 
weapons  and  the  possibility  of  the  use  of  outer  space  in  warfare  stir 
the  tnought  and  imagination  of  military  theoreticians  throughout  the 
world.  Admittedly  tnere  are  basic  principles  of  war  that  have  not 
changed  for  centuries  and  remain  valid  even  now.  However,  the  tactics 
employed  on  the  battlefield  are  an  ever  changing  tiling;  because  for 
every  new  weapon  there  is  a  counter-weapon  that  quickly  follows. 

The  two  major  catalysts  that  have  caused  metamorphosis  in  tac¬ 
tics  throughout  history  are  old  wars  and  new  weapons.  As  General  Gavin 
puts  it:  "The  atom  bomb  overshadowed  all  military  thinking  during  the 
period  19^5  to  195V  He  quickly  thereafter  asserts,  however,  "there 
was  much  to  learn  from  .m'o rid  war  II.  The  danger  to  a  nation  lies  not 

1  Hanson  vf.  Baldwin,  "A  military  Policy  for  the  fissile  Age," 

New  York  Times,  1957* 

2 

James  K.  Gavin,  Har  and  Peace  in  the  Space  Age,  (New  York: 
Harper  and  Brothers,  1953),  p.  92. 
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in  the  revision  of  tactics  by  wars  and  weaponry,  but  in  the  interpre¬ 
tations  of  the  lessons  of  these  catalysts.  Referring  to  the  French 
Maginot  line,  the  Paris  magazine  Match  admitted  "that  blind  obedience 
to  the  past  led  the  French  Army  to  disaster. The  important  word  in 
this  statement  is  "blind"  which  implies  more  correctly  an  error  in  in¬ 
terpretation  and  hence  application  of  the  lesson  demonstrated.  After 
the  atomic  explosions  at  Nagasaki  and  Hiroshima  there  were  some  who 
claimed  that  "ground  tactics  are  over  -  armies  and  tactics  are  worth¬ 
less."  Any  nation  adhering  to  this  line  of  reasoning  would  only  be  cre¬ 
ating  another  "Maginot  line"  and  inviting  disaster.  By  analyzing  the 
results  of  the  atomic  explosions  in  Japan  and  by  subsequent  nuclear 
tects,  the  United  States  has  proved  that  armies  can  still  fight  on  the 
battlefield.  Since  this  is  true,  then  the  lessons  learned  from  World 
War  II  are  valid  when  modified  by  the  impact  of  nuclear  weapons .  It 
follows,  therefore,  that  the  United  States  Amy  must  keep  its  strategic 
and  tactical  doctrine  current  by  careful  assessment  of  past  wars  and 
new  weapons. 

Purpose  and  Scope 

This  study  evaluates  the  adequacy  of  current  U.  S.  Amy  doc¬ 
trine  for  security  in  the  field  army  service  area.  The  evaluation  is 
based  on  historical  experience  modified  by  modem  capabilities.  Spe¬ 
cifically,  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  Russian  Partisan  Movement  in  the 
rear  areas  of  the  German  armies  during  World  War  II  develops  certain 
constants  and  parameters  that  remain  valid  independent  of  time.  An  in¬ 
vestigation  of  current  Soviet  Army  tactical  doctrine  identifies  that 
country's  capabilities  for  employing  regular  forces  and  partisans 

3 

Washington  Post.  June  12,  1950;  as  cited  in  Gavin,  War  and 
Peace  .  .  .  ,  95« 
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against  the  rear  area  of  a  future  invader.  Current  United  States 
rear  area  security  doctrine  for  the  field  army  service  area  is  de¬ 
veloped  to  describe  the  size  and  extent  of  the  field  army  service  area 
and  the  concept  for  protecting  this  critical  area  from  enemy  actions. 
Then,  United  States  rear  area  security  doctrine  is  tested  against  cur¬ 
rent  Soviet  capabilities  and  the  parameters  evolved  in  the  analysis  of 
the  World  War  II  Russian  Partisan  Movement.  The  evaluation  of  the  doc¬ 
trine  is  presented  to  point  out  strengths  and  weaknesses  and  to  indi¬ 
cate  those  parts  of  rear  area  security  doctrine  that  require  further 
study. 

The  results  of  this  study  are  developed  within  the  framework  of 
a  general  nuclear  war  between  the  United  States  and  Russia.  The  essen¬ 
tial  condition  is  that  a  United  States  field  army  is  deployed  with  the 
field  army  service  area  located  inside  tne  boundaries  of  a  hostile  coun¬ 
try.  The  evaluation  of  rear  area  security  doctrine  is  dependent  upon 
this  condition.  It  is  noted  that  a  similar  evaluation  might  produce 
quite  different  results  if  the  field  army  service  area  were  to  be  lo¬ 
cated  within  a  friendly  country. 

In  addition  to  tne  above  limiting  conditions,  the  following 
assumptions  are  used: 

(1)  mo  new  weapons  have  been  developed  that  are 
significantly  more  powerful  than  nuclear  weapons. 

(2)  Any  military  use  of  outer  space  has  not 
cnanged  ground  warfare  concepts. 

(3)  Tactical  surveillance  capabilities  are  es¬ 
sentially  those  available  in  1965- 

(4)  The  organizational  structure  of  the  U.  S. 

Anny  remains  essentially  as  it  is  in  1965 . 
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Finally  it  should  be  noted  that  this  study  has  consciously 
avoided  certain  possible  areas  of  investigation,  considering  them  to 
be  outside  the  scope  of  this  effort.  Among  these  ares  the  reaction 
of  Soviet  satellite  countries  to  a  U.  5.  invasion  of  Russia;  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  C.  S.  area  damage  control  doctrine  on  the  field  array  service 
area;  and  the  effects  of  an  initial  exchange  of  nuclear  weapons  strikes 
against  U.  S.  and  Soviet  strategic  targets  prior  to  the  sngr-igeaent  of 


land  armies. 


CHAPTER  I 


WORLD  WAR  II  -  SOVIET  PARTISANS  vs  GERMAN  ARMY  REAR  AREAS 

PURPOSE  AND  SCOPE 

German  armies  invaded  Russia  at  0300  hours  on  22  June  1941  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  detailed  and  rehearsed  plan  of  operations.  For  over 
three  years,  until  July  1944,  German  forces  battled  the  Russians  on 
their  own  soil;  and  since  then,  these  battles  have  received  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  military  historians  probably  to  a  greater  extent  than  those  of 
any  other  campaign  in  history.  The  strategy  and  tactics  of  both  com¬ 
batants  have  provided  many  valuable  lessons  to  the  student  of  military 
history.  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  chapter,  however,  to  review  the 
front  line  tactics  of  the  major  forces  fighting  the  campaign;  but 
rather  its  goal  is  to  analyze  the  partisan  movement  in  the  German  army 
rear  areas.  Through  this  analysis  a  pattern  will  develop  wnich  will 
illustrate  several  important  features ;  the  size  of  the  rear  area 
threat;  the  me  nods  used  to  combat  the  irregular  forces  operations;  the 
impact  of  the  partisan  rear  area  actions  on  the  major  front  line  plans; 
and,  most  important,  those  factors  which  were  present  in  1 941  to  1944  and 
which  would  be  present  again  today  or  tomorrow  for  a  force  invading  the 
USSR. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  refer  frequently  to  the  major  actions 

^U.  S.  Army,  The  German  Campaign  in  Russia— Planning  and  Opera¬ 
tions  (1940-1942),  DA  Pamphlet  20-261a  (Washington:  US  Government 
Printing  Office,  1950),  p.  44.  Hereafter  cited  as  DA  Pamphlet  20-26la. 
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between  Germany  and  Russia  at  the  front*  Consequently,  a  part  of  this 
chapter  will  outline  both  the  operations  plan  for  the  invasion  of  Rus¬ 
sia  and  the  highlights  of  the  offensive  and  defensive  battles  fought 
dtiying  the  three  year  period.  In  addition,  certain  aspects  of  the 
geography  of  western  Russia  significantly  affected  the  partisan  move¬ 
ment.  Therefore,  occasional  terrain  descriptions  will  be  made  where 
appropriate. 

The  primary  source  material  used  is  translations  of  captured 
German  Army  records  together  with  the  reports  prepared  under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  the  U.  S.  Government.  These  reports  involved  interrogation 
of  hundreds  of  German  Army  prisoners  of  war,  Russian  prisoners  of  the 
Germans,  and  Russian  partisans  captured  by  the  Germans.  The  use  of 
each  source  will  be  identified  specifically  at  the  time  of  its  use, 
and  the  reference  will  be  included  in  the  bibliograpny. 

THE  RISE  OF  THE  PARTISAN  HOVEMEiT  -  JULY  TO  DECH-iBER  19^1 

The  western  border  of  Russia  may  oe  generally  considered  in 

three  areas  from  South  to  north:  the  Ukraine,  White  Russia  (or 

2 

flellorussia) ,  and  the  Baltic  States  (map  A).  The  Ukraine  area, 
extending  from  the  Black  Sea  to  the  Pripyat  River  located  in  that 
great  natural  obstacle  of  the  dense  Pripyat  marshes,  was  the  "bread¬ 
basket"  of  Russia.  It  was  characterized  by  broad  unforested  steppes 
and  a  generally  poor  road  and  rail  net.  White  Russia  on  the  other 
hand,  had  a  better  road  and  rail  net  and  was  astride  the  invasion 
route  that  led  most  directly  to  the  capital  of  Russia  and  its  larg¬ 
est  industrial  center,  ifoscow.  The  northern  area  with  Leningrad  as 

2 

Ibid.,  p,  3* 


Map  A 
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both  the  principal  industrial  center  and  the  communications  center , 
lay  in  the  north  and  on  the  path  of  any  route  to  seize  the  critical 
Russian  port  city  of  Archangel.  It  was  in  these  three  general  areas 
that  the  German  Army  High  Command  devoted  its  attention  in  "BARoARQSA" , 

3 

the  code  name  for  Directive  21  wnich  ordered  the  invasion  of  Russia. 
War  at  the  Front 

The  final  plan  for  Operation  "BAR3AR0SA"  envisioned  a  single 
envelopment  in  the  north  aimed  at  Leningrad;  a  double  envelopment  in 
the  center  directed  first  at  Minsk,  then  Smolensk;  and  double  envelop¬ 
ments  in  the  south  to  seize  Kiev  initially,  then  the  Dnieper  Bend  and 
hence  isolate  the  Ukraine.  It  was  recognized  that  swift  thrusts  to 
penetrate  the  Russian  defenses  were  essential.  This  would  allow  the 
numerically  inferior  German  armies  to  cut  off  the  Russians  in  Eastern 
Europe,  deny  them  the  chance  to  prepare  defensive  lines  within  Euro¬ 
pean  Russia,  cause  tne  Russians  to  fight  to  the  rear,  and  provide  the 

k 

Germans  the  best  opportunity  for  a  rapid  seizure  of  Moscow  (map  B). 

To  implement  “BARoaRGSA"  the  Germans  assigned  three  army  groups 
corresponding  to  the  three  geographic  areas  already  mentioned;  Army 
Group  Korth  with  twenty-nine  divisions,  Army  Group  Center  witn  fifty- 
one  divisions,  and  Army  Group  South  with  thirty-eight  divisions,  leav¬ 
ing  twenty- four  divisions  in  reserve.  Thirty-three  divisions  viould 
come  from  Finland  and  Rumania  to  bring  the  total  to  175  divisions  for 
the  start  of  the  campaign.  As  already  noted,  the  invasion  began  on 

3Ibid..  pp.  22-25.  4Ibid.,  p.  36. 

^Charles  V.  P.  von  Luttichau,  Guerrilla  and  Counterguerrilla 
Warfare  in  Russia  During  world  War  II  (Washington:  U.  S.  Government 
Printing  Office,  1963),  p.  H» 
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22  June  1941.  Ejy  5  December  1941  the  German  offensive  had  carried 
from  Leningrad  in  the  north  to  Moscow  in  the  center  and  to  Rostov  in 
the  south.  However,  these  three  key  cities  were  still  in  Russian 
hands,  and  the  German  offensive  was  nearly  out  of  breath  (map  C).  At 
this  time  the  rear  of  each  of  the  three  German  Army  Groups  was  deep 
within  European  Russia,  and  lines  of  communication  were  both  highly 
vulnerable  and  difficult  to  protect.6  With  this  cursory  treatment  of 
the  planning  and  first  operational  phase  of  the  German  eastern  front 
campaign,  it  is  desirable  to  turn  to  the  rear  areas  where  a  "front 
within  a  front"  was  forming,  and  to  record  in  more  detail  the  rear 
area  actions  occurring  there. 

Pori sing  in  the  Rear 

It  should  be  clear  at  the  outset  that  neither  the  rise  of  the 
partisan  movement  nor  its  overall  effect  on  the  German  rear  areas  was 
primarily  responsible  for  Germany’s  defeat  in  Russia.  However,  the 
contribution  that  partisan  actions  made  to  the  overall  Russian  effort 
must  be  recognized;  especially  in  the  light  of  understanding  why  the 
partisan  movement  occurred,  what  was  its  composition,  the  extent  of 
partisan  operations,  and  the  degree  to  which  these  operations  influ¬ 
enced  the  battle  in  the  front.  "The  Soviet  Partisan  Movement  .... 

was,  in  both  conception  and  scope,  the  greatest  irregular  resistance 

7 

movement  in  the  history  of  warfare”. 

6DA  Pamphlet  20-26la,  p.  86. 

^Edgar  M.  Howell,  The  Soviet  Partisan  Movement  1941-1944.  DA 
Pamphlet  20-2**4  (Washington:  U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office,  1956), 
p.  203.  Hereafter  cited  as  DA  Pamphlet  20-244.  Throughout  this  paper, 
partisan  warfare,  guerrilla  warfare  and  irregular  warfare  will  be  used 
synonymously  to  denote  the  actions  of  partisans  (guerrillas)  and  any 
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The  date  of  the  beginning  of  the  Russian  Partisan  Movement  can 
be  said  to  be  3  July  1941.  On  this  date  Joseph  Stalin  outlined  the 
necessity  for  and  the  basic  objectives  of  partisan  warfare  when  he 
stated; 

Partisan  units,  mounted  and  on  foot,  must  be  formed; 
diversionist  groups  must  be  organised  to  combat  the 
enemy  troops,  to  foment  partisan  warfare  everywhere, 
to  blow  up  bridges  and  roads,  damage  telephone  and 
telegraph  lines,  set  fire  to  forests,  stores,  trans¬ 
ports.  In  the  occupied  regions  conditions  must  be 
made  unbearable  for  the  enemy  and  all  his  associates. 

They  must  be  hounded  and  annihilated  at  every  step 
and  all  their  measures  frustrated.® 

The  majority  of  the  people  ir.  the  German  occupied  areas  of  Russia  might 
readily  have  ignored  Stalin's  plea  for  partisan  warfare;  since  the  Com¬ 
munist  Party  per  se  had  little  appeal  in  the  western  border  regions. 
Cognizant  of  this  fact,  Stalin  called  upon  the  individual's  love  of 
homeland  —  his  patriotism  —  as  the  motivation  for  action.  Evoking 
sympathetic  response  by  this  device,  Stalin  not  only  avoided  the  divi¬ 
sive  result  of  an  appeal  to  the  Communist  Party  but  also  succeeded  in 
uniting  party  and  non-party  members  in  a  common  cause,  nevertheless, 
popular  uprising  was  slow  and  at  times  painful.  The  Red  Army,  however, 
was  quick  to  react  with  instructions  and  planning  guidance  for  erstwhile 
partisans.  On  20  July  the  Commander  of  the  Russian  Northwest  Front, 

Major  General  Sobechikov,  published  a  lengthy  list  of  detailed  require¬ 
ments  in  a  document  entitled  Instructions  Concerning  the  Organization  and 
Activity  of  Partisan  Detachments  and  Diversionist  Groups. ^  It  is  both 


regular  armed  forces  that  are  performing  similar  operations  in  an  en¬ 
emy's  rear  area. 

^Joseph  Stalin,  The  Great  Patriotic  War  of  the  Soviet  Onion 
New  York;  International  Publishers,  1945) »  PP»  9-17* 

9War  Documentation  Project  Staff,  Selected  Soviet  Sources  in 
World  War  II  Partisan  Movement.  A  report  prepared  by  the  Human  Resources 
Research  Institute  (Maxwell  Air  Force  Base,  Alabama:  Air  Research  and 
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interesting  and  important  to  note  that  even  at  this  early  date  influ¬ 
ence  was  brought  to  bear  on  the  partisans  by  the  Red  Array;  and,  as 
shall  be  illustrated,  this  influence  was  eventually  to  extend  to  dir¬ 
ect  tactical  cooperation.  Of  further  pertinence  is  the  fact  that 
General  Sobechikov  gave  specific  instructions  for  both  tactics  and 
organization.  Some  of  his  orders  shed  light  on  actions  to  follow 
and  are  summarized  below: 

(1)  Operate  in  forested  areas  against  main  lines  of 
communication. 

(2)  In  Red  Army  occupied  areas,  the  NKVD  (People's 
Commissariat  of  the  Interior)  and  UKGB  (People's 
Commissariat  of  State  Security)  offices  must 
organize  "destruction  battalions"  to  protect 
the  Red  Army  rear  against  enemy  airborne  troops. 

If  these  areas  are  captured  by  the  Germans,  the 
destruction  battalions  will  remain  and  become 
partisans. 

(3)  Utilize  ambushes  and  raids;  destroy  railroad 
and  highway  bridges,  and  use  horses  or  foot 
to  stay  more  mobile  than  roadbound  vehicles 
would  permit. 1® 

Hence  it  is  true  that  within  the  first  month  of  the  German  invasion, 
the  Soviet  hierarchy  had  ordered  both  its  civilian  and  military  po pula' 
tion  to  resort  to  irregular  warfare  behind  the  German  lines.  It  is 
also  true  that  the  Germans  had  early  knowledge  of  the  Russian  plans  to 
organize  partisan  warfare.  On  14  July  for  example,  the  Germans  took  a 
document  from  •?  Soviet  courier  whose  plane  had  made  a  forced  landing. 
The  document  was  enroute  from  the  Political  Commissar  of  the  Northwest 
Front  intended  for  Moscow  and  reported  the  organization  of  twenty-two 


Development  Command,  1954),  pp.  3-9 >  document  number  1.  This  report  con' 
sists  of  the  translation  of  over  100  Soviet  documents  and  some  comments 
concerning  them.  It  is  one  of  several  reports  (most  of  them  by  one  or 
more  identified  authors)  accomplished  under  the  code  name  of  "Project 
Alexander".  Hereafter  this  report  will  be  cited  as  Selected  Soviet 
Sources  .  .  .  ,  Project  Alexander. 
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Ibid.,  pp. 
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partisan  units  operating  in  Luga,  Velikiye  Luki,  and  Bologoye  areas. 

Near  the  end  of  July  in  the  vicinity  of  Smolensk,  the  Germans  picked  up 

another  Russian  document  outlining  the  organization  and  functions  of 

12 

the  previously  mentioned  destruction  battalions.  Despite  these 

facts,  the  Germans  failed  to  make  a  decisive  move  against  the  partisans 

13 

during  the  first  three  months  of  operations. 

There  is  ample  evidence  to  describe  the  Russian  Partisan  Move¬ 
ment  in  all  three  of  the  geographic  areas  of  European  Russia.  However, 
the  nature  of  the  terrain  in  Bellorussia  (the  area  of  operations  for 
German  Army  Group  Center  and  Russian  Amy  Group  West)  provides  the 
best  breeding  ground  for  irregular  warfare;  and  for  this  reason  most 
of  this  investigation  will  refer  to  that  area.  Polotsk,  Smolensk, 

Bryansk,  and  Minsk  became  centers  of  large  partisan  bands  operating  both 

14 

independently  and  in  conjunction  with  the  Red  Army.  The  partisan  ac¬ 
tions  in  the  Dnieper  Bend  area  of  Amy  Group  South  and  in  the  Lake  Il¬ 
men  area  of  Amy  Group  North  will  be  discussed  only  briefly  to  show  the 
difference  from  the  actions  in  the  Center. 

The  partisan  movement  in  the  rear  of  Amy  Group  Center  grew 
from  three  general  sources:  (1)  bypassed  Red  Amy  units  who  avoided 
capture  and  organized  or  joined  partisan  bands  (By  the  summer  of  1942 


Ibid.,  pp.  12-13. 


l2Ibid. , 


13-14. 


Ralph  Mavrogordato  and  Earl  Ziemke,  The  History  of  the  First 
Bellorussian  Partisan  Brigade.  A  report  prepared  by  the  Human  Re¬ 
sources  Research  Institute  (Maxwell  Air  Force  Base,  Alabama:  Air 
Research  and  Development  Command,  1954),  p.  7.  Another  Project  Alex¬ 
ander  report. 


Earl  Ziemke,  The  Soviet  Partisan  Movement  in  1941.  A  report 
prepared  by  the  Human  Research  Institute  (Maxwell  Air  Force  Base, 
Alabama:  Air  Research  and  Development  Command,  1954),  p.  25.  A  Pro¬ 
ject  Alexander  report. 
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t.M a  element  was  the  largest  single  increment  of  partisan  strength.), 

(2)  Communist  Party  members  who  were  overrun  by  attacking  German  forces 

or  deliberately  introduced  there,  (3)  civilian  men  and  women  indigenous 

to  the  area  of  operations  who  organized  and  joined  the  bands  as  a  means 

of  self-preservation  or  because  of  their  nationalistic  convictions.  ^ 

There  is  some  evidence  to  indicate  another  category  -  partisan  units 

trained  and  created  by  the  Russians  during  peacetime  and  then  introduced 

16 

as  a  nucleus  for  partisan  organizations  in  an  enemy's  rear.  This  lat¬ 
ter  is  really  a  part  of  (1)  and  (2)  above,  and  may  certainly  be  most 
significant  in  the  future.  In  July  1941  when  the  Germans  occupied  the 
Smolensk  area,  the  groundwork  for  partisan  activity  had  already  been 
laid  as  noted  above  by  the  documents  captured  by  the  Germans.  At  this 
same  time  a  large  part  of  the  Russian  214th  Airborne  Brigade  was  infil¬ 
trated  on  foot  through  the  Smolensk  front  and  operated  in  civilian 
clothes  in  the  German  rear  while  their  commander  made  several  trips  back 
and  forth  for  conferences  with  Soviet  officials.  Two  more  companies  of 
the  same  brigade  were  dropped  behind  the  front  in  mid-August  to  act  as 

partisans  and  organize  partisan  detachments  from  Red  Army  stragglers, 

18 

homeless  civilians,  and  Communist  Party  sympathizers.  The  following 


^Earl  Z'  ;rake,  Composiiioin_ami_jtora:le_of_jbhe_Partisan  Movement, 
a  report  prepared  by  the  Human  Resources  Research  Institute  (Maxwell  Air 
Force  Base,  Alabama:  Air  Research  and  Development  Command,  1954),  pp.  1-8 

16 

Col.  Branislav  Rapos  and  Lt.  Col.  Rndr  Jiri  Kousak,  "Warfare 
in  Mountains",  Our  Array,  trans.  ACSI,  Department  of  the  Army  (Prague, 
Czechoslovakia:  1958),  pp.  151-153* 

17 

Selected  Soviet  Sources  ...  ,  Project  Alexander,  document 
number  5*  PP*  13-14. 

"^Gerhard  L.  Weinberg,  The  Partisan  Movement  in  the  Yelna-Doro- 
gobuzh  Area  of  Smolensk  Oblast.  A.  report  prepared  by  the  Human  Resources 
Research  Institute  (Maxwell  Air  Force  Base,  Alabama:  Air  Research  and 
Development  Command,  1954),  p.  14.  A  Project  Alexander  report. 
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comments  from  a  captured  partisan  radio  operator  illustrate  the  sig 

nificance  of  this  part  of  the  early  partisan  buildup: 

After  the  destruction  of  the  145th  and  149th 
Divisions  in  the  vicinity  of  Ro slave,  many 
groups  of  the  battered  units  remained  in  the 
forests  behind  the  German  front*  They  were 
collected  near  Pochinok  by  a  Captain  (Shemov) 
presumably  an  officer  of  the  214th  Airborne 
Brigade  and  organized  into  partisan  detach¬ 
ments. 

The  unit  with  which  he  is  familiar  con¬ 
sists  of  approximately  180-220  men;  it  is  di¬ 
vided  into  three  groups  of  about  sixty  men 
each. 

The  first  group  was  sent  off  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  area  south  of  the  Smolensk-Doro- 
gobuzh  road  .... 

The  second  group  to  which  he  himself  be¬ 
longed  .  .  .  was  sent  over  the  Smolensk-Doro- 
gobuzh  road  to  make  contact  with  parachutists 
who  had  landed  there  and  to  organize  partisan 
units  in  the  Dukhovshchina  area  (about  ten 
miles  northeast  of  Smolensk)  .... 

The  third  group  went  from  Pochinok  .  .  . 
to  Velizh  ....  It  is  supposed  to  organize 
partisan  units  in  the  Velizh  area  and  also  to 
establish  contact  with  the  numerous  partisans 
of  3ellorussia  .... 

Each  of  the  above-named  groups  has  two 
radio  transmitters,  plus  a  submachine  gun  per 
man,  explosives,  and  hand  grenades.  Weapons 
and  explosives  are  dropped  by  planes  with  which 
the  groups  are  in  communication  ....  The 
groups  themselves  do  not  go  into  action  as  com¬ 
plete  units  but  have  the  assignment  of  organiz¬ 
ing  new  partisan  groups  of  five  to  ten  men 
each  ....  Basically  their  immediate  assign¬ 
ment  is  not  the  committing  of  acts  of  sabotage 
„uice  the  result  would  be  that  individual  units 
would  come  to  the  attention  of  the  German  Army. 

Their  assignment  is  rather  the  formation  of  a 
complete  and  coherent  organization  behind  the 
German  front.  Acts  of  sabotage  .  .  .  are  under¬ 
taken  only  when  they  can  be  done  thoroughly  and 
when  the  group  can  be  certain  of  escaping  cap¬ 
ture. 


Until  the  capture  of  this  partisan,  con¬ 
tinuous  radio  communication  existed  among  the 
three  groups  and  with  the  Soviet  Army  and  planes. 

The  individual  partisans  usually  work  on 
collective  farms  in  the  daytime.  The  purpose  of 
their  work,  however,  is  not  to  earn  bread  but  to 
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recruit  and  organize  partisan  groups  and  to 
encourage  others  in  resistance  and  sabotage. 

The  population  supports  the  partisans 
to  a  very  large  degree  ( in  wei tes  tgehendera 
Kasse).  They  supply  them  (the  partisans; 
with  the  best  provisions,  slaughter  for  them, 
give  them  white  bread,  hide  them,  and  help 
them  on  their  way.  *9 

By  October  1941,  four  months  after  the  German  invasion,  there 
are  two  distinct  parts  of  the  partisan  picture  in  the  rear  of  Army 
Group  Center.  One  scene  is  exemplified  by  disorganized  pockets  of 
by-passed  units  and  Red  Army  stragglers.  This  element  is  further 
characterized  by  vigorous  attempts  of  the  Red  Army  to  organize  the 
remnants  in  order  to  regain  control.  The  other  scene  is  a  conglomera¬ 
tion  of  homeless  refugees  and  Communist  Party  members  conducting  spor¬ 
adic  raids  when  success  seemed  assured.  Integrated  efforts  between  the 
retreating  Red  Army  and  these  partisan  forces  had  not  yet  been  achieved. 

Now  the  picture  changes.  From  early  October  until  early  De¬ 
cember  (the  time  that  the  German  offensive  bogged  down)  the  Germans 
were  forced  by  tactical  necessity  to  begin  mopping  up  actions  in  the 

pockets  formed  as  a  result  of  their  gigantic  pincers  which  had  suc- 

20 

ceeded  in  cutting  off  thousands  of  Red  Army  soldiers.  In  the  rear  of 
Army  Group  Center,  a  Commander  of  the  Army  Group  Rear  Area  Center  was 
responsible  for  security  of  the  rear,  and  each  Army  within  the  Army 
Group  had  a  Commander  of  the  Rear.  Regularly  assigned  "security  divi¬ 
sions"  were  provided  to  each  Army  Group  Rear  Commander .  A  security 
division  had  actually  the  approximate  strength  of  a  reinforced  regiment 
and  was  normally  further  assigned  to  the  Army  rear  area.  Early  in  a 
campaign,  additional  combat  forces  would  be  attached  to  the  rear  com- 

^Ibid. .  p.  15.  ^Ibid. ,  p.  16. 
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mands  for  mopping  up  actions t  then  moved  up  to  the  front  again  as  vhe 
tactical  situation  dictated.21  Thus,  when  German  orders  were  issued 
on  10  October  1941  to  clear  the  pockets  behind  Army  Group  Center,  sev¬ 
eral  divisions  ware  assigned  to  the  rear  area  commands  at  Army  level. 
The  clearing  actions  by  these  divisions  were  largely  successful  in 
that  they  were  able  to  capture  thousands  of  Red  Army  soldiers  and  force 
the  remainder,  as  well  as  the  small  partisan  bands,  deep  into  the  for¬ 
ests  swamps  which  were  prevalent  in  the  area.  For  examples  of  the 
results,  the  255th  Division  reported  2,236  prisoners  by  23  October  and 
1,294  others  by  17  November.  The  137th  Division  meanwhile  reported  a 
total  of  15,200  prisoners  in  their  operations.  It  is  of  further  sig¬ 
nificance  that  the  Army  rear  area  commanders  reported  little  or  no  par¬ 
tisan  activity  during  this  period.  However,  the  situation  at  the  front 
was  not  progressing  according  to  German  plans;  and  more  fighting  divi¬ 
sions  were  needed  there.  Therefore,  despite  reports  by  the  rear  area 
commanders  which  indicated  that  there  were  still  many  significant  poc¬ 
kets  of  Russians  remaining,  the  combat  units  were  called  back  to  the 

22 

front  leaving  only  small,  second-rate  units  . for  security  in  the  rear. 

Thus,  another  scene  emerges  in  the  rear  of  the  German  armies 
during  October  an*4  November!  concentrated  German  actions  to  eliminate 
Russian  pockets  resulting  in  some  success  but  coupled  with  a  retreat 
into  hiding  of  sizeable  numbers  of  partisans  and  potential  partisans;  a 
period  of  little  actual  partisan  activity  and  certainly  none  that  dir¬ 
ectly  affected  the  war  effort  at  the  front.  There  is  however,  an  omi¬ 
nous  note  present  in  the  situation.  With  the  remnants  of  the  Red  Army 

^DA  Pamphlet  20-244,  pp.  12-15. 

Weinberg,  The  Partisan  Movement  in  the  Yelna  • «  18-19 • 
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Pairing  refuge  in  the  abundant  forests  and  swamps  in  the  area,  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  was  created  for  organizing  and  equipping,  for  planning  and  pre¬ 
paring  what  was  to  become  a  "front  within  the  front. "  A  German  secur¬ 
ity  division  in  the  rear  of  Army  Group  Center  submitted  this  report  on 
4  December  reflecting  its  evaluation  of  partisan  actions  for  the  month 
of  November: 

Partisan  activity  consisted  exclusively 
of  raids  on  villages  for  provisions  and  winter 
clothing  and  of  construction  of  winter  shelters. 

Planned  attacks  on  individual  vehicles  of  the 
armed  forces  or  guards  of  the  billets  did  not 
occur.  There  were  few  instances  of  sabotage- 
interruptions  of  telephone  communications  ex¬ 
clusively.  On  the  oth^r  hand,  it  has  be°n  es¬ 
tablished  that  the  oartisans  now  attempt  to 
terrorize  all  Russians  who  collaborate  with  the 
(German)  troops,  e.g. ,  members  of  the  indige¬ 
nous  auxiliary  police,  mayors . pcolkhoz^jcollec- 
tive  farm  chairmen.  The  partisans  took  part 
in  actual  combat  or.ly  when  they  were  a  tacked 
and  could  no  longer  avoid  it.~' 

As  1941  drew  to  a  close  and  as  the  German  offensive  ground  to  a  halt, 
a  new  phase  of  the  invasion  occurs,  and  with  it,  a  new  phase  of  parti¬ 
san  activity.  It  is  necessary  at  this  point  to  return  to  the  front  and 
review  the  campaigns  th - re  before  continuing  the  outline  of  partisan 
activities  in  the  rear. 


THS  ?r  '  ifTH  OF  PAP.fl  'A\'  WARFARE  -  JANUARY  TO  JUS”  1942 


War  at  the  Front 


The  situation  at  the  front  on  5  December  1941  marks  the  depth  of 
the  German  penetration  into  Russia  (map  C).  The  Russians  still  held 
Leningrad,  Moscow,  and  Rostov  on  the  Sea  of  Azov.  The  Russian  armies 
had  been  falling  back  on  shorter  and  shorter  lines  of  communication 

23 

Ibid. .  p.  16. 
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while  the  German  Army  was  now  spread  over  a  much  extended  front  with 
nearly  1,000  miles  of  its  lines  of  communication  located  in  enemy 
territory.  German  reserve  forces  were  now  cut  to  a  meager  handful, 
and  the  Russian  winter  with  temperatures  as  low  as  -50°F.  played 
havoc  with  poorly  prepared  men  and  equipment.  Under  these  conditions, 
and  utilizing  their  large  reserve  of  manpower  (albeit  untrained) ,  the 
Russians  launched  a  winter  offensive.  The  offensive  began  with  thrusts 
from  Moscow  and  grew  into  a  general  offensive  all  along  the  front. 

‘Realizing  initial  success,  the  Russians  pushed  hard  against  stubborn, 

nearly  fanatical,  German  defenses.  By  February,  the  Russian  attack  had 

run  its  course,  and  the  front  became  relatively  stable  from  March  until 

late  June  as  both  opponents  tried  to  recover  from  the  heavy  losses  they 

24 

had  sustained  due  to  battle  and  weather  (map  D).  Note  that  German 
Army  Group  Center  consists  of  six  armies:  Ninth,  Third  Panzer,  Fourth 
Panzer,  Fourth,  Second  Panzer,  and  Second;  situated  from  north  to  south 
as  shown  on  map  D.  It  is  in  this  area  once  again  that  partisan  activity 
is  most  significant  and  representative. 

War  in  the  Rear 

’While  the  German  armies  faced  what  they  estimated  to  be  ap¬ 
proximately  four  and  a  half  million  Russians  along  the  front,  they  also 
began  to  feel  that  "fear  and  hatred  inspire  the  Russian  only  to  fight 
with  courage  of  dispair."2^  Meanwhile  the  buildup  of  partisan  strength 

ZkDk  Pamphlet  20-26la,  pp.  97-142. 

"Actual  Strength  of  Committed  Russian  Forces  as  of  February 
1942",  a  report  prepared  by  the  Intelligence  Section,  Foreign  Armies 
East  Branch,  German  High  Command,  trans.  The  Directorate  of  Military 
Intelligence,  Canadian  Army  Headquarters,  Ottawa,  Canada,  undated. 
(Mimeographed. ) 
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in  the  rear  was  becoming  alarming.  Reports  from  the  Commander  of 

the  Rear  Area  of  Fourth  Array  indicated  tremendous  growth  of  partisan 

26 

activity  in  his  area  during  the  period  23  February  to  8  March  1942. 

Two  deserters  from  the  partisans  interrogated  by  the  Germans  confirmed 
that  Red  Army  parachutists  were  being  dropped  to  organize  partisan  re¬ 
sistance.27  By  June  1942  a  type  of  organization  had  emerged.  The 
partisans  were  formed  into  detachments  and  the  detachments  into  bri¬ 
gades  (or  regiments  depending  upon  the  accuracy  of  the  translations 
used  from  Russian  to  German  then  to  English) .  At  any  rate,  a  detach 
ment  consisted  of  from  thirty  to  150  men  while  a  brigade  usually  con¬ 
trolled  several  detachments  resulting  in  a  brigade  strength  of  1,000 
to  1,500  men.28  In  many  instances  smaller  elements  operated  as  teams 
without  much  higher  echelon  control.  In  any  case,  the  partisan  organi¬ 
zation  and  strength  varied  with  the  area,  the  German  efforts  to  elimi- 

29 

nate  the  partisans  in  that  particular  area,  and  the  local  leaders. 

A  reliable  report  of  overall  partisan  strengths  shows  that  from  a  total 
of  30,000  on  1  January  1942,  the  partisan  movement  grew  to  150,000  mem¬ 
bers  by  the  summer  of  1942.^  In  some  areas  this  strength  was  suffi¬ 
cient  to  challenge  the  rather  meager  German  rear  area  forces;  in  other 
places  the  part' sans  resorted  entirely  to  guerrilla  warfare.  In  the 
rear  of  Army  Group  Center,  examples  of  both  of  these  type  actions  oc¬ 
curred. 


2^Weinberg,  The  Partisan  Movement  in  the  Yelna 

27Ibid..  p.  25. 

28., 


24-25. 


3Kurt  De  Witt  and  Wilhelm  Moll,  The  Partisan  Movement  in  the 
Bryansk  Area.  1941-1943.  A  report  prepared  by  the  Human  Resources  Re¬ 
search  Institute  (Maxwell  Air  Force  Base,  Alabama:  Air  Research  and 
Development  Command,  1954),  p.  13.  A  Project  Alexander  report. 
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Ibid.,  p.  14.  2°Ziemke,  Composition  and  Morale  .  .  .  ,9. 
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The  rear  of  the  German  Fourth  Army  lay  astride  the  rail  line 
from  Smolensk  southeast  to  Bryansk.  Much  of  the  partisan  activity  was 
centered  on  the  nearly  150  miles  of  railway.  East  of  Smolensk  lay  Yelna 
and  Dorogobuzh.  On  February  15  the  partisans  captured  Yelna  isolating 
a  German  garrison  there.  On  13  March  the  partisans  occupied  Dorogobuzh. 
These  actions  cut  major  lines  of  communication  between  Army  Group  Center 
rear.  Fourth  Army  rear,  and  the  front.  Weak  attempts  by  rear  area  com¬ 
manders  to  eliminate  partisan  pockets  were  unsuccessful,  and  resulted 
in  the  German  Army  High  Command  ordering  major  forces  to  be  diverted  to 
rear  area  security.  Even  these  forces  required  from  19  March  1942  untix 
late  May  to  regain  only  parts  of  this  area,  and  at  the  expense  of  many 
casualties.  There  were  several  partisan  regiments  operating  through¬ 
out  the  rear  of  Army  Group  Center.  Chart  1  illustrates  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  one  of  these  regiments,  the  Shabo  Regiment  (named  for  its  com¬ 
mander).  The  strength  of  the  Shabo  regiment  reached  approximately 
1,000  by  May  1942  and  was  still  growing  at  the  end  of  June  1942.  There 

were  several  other  regiments  of  varying  sizes  operating  in  this  area, 

32 

but  the  Shabo  is  a  typical  one.  From  the  foregoing  account,  it  is 
apparent  that  the  partisans  in  the  Yelna  area  were  organized  along 
conventional  military  lines  and  were  extremely  effective. 

A  rather  different  type  partisan  action  played  havoc  with  the 
Second  Panzer  Army  farther  south  in  the  Bryansk  area.  Here,  smaller 
partisan  bands  attacked  lines  of  communication  ambushed  trains  and 
motor  vehicles,  and  meted  out  punishments  to  civilians  suspected  of  col¬ 
laborating  with  the  Germans.  These  actions  demonstrated  to  the  indige- 
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Weinberg,  The  Partisan  Movement  in  the  Yelna  .  .  .  ,  31-39. 
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Ibid. ,  pp.  42-52. 


Chart  1.  -  Organisation  of  the  Identified  Uni 
Partisan  Regiment  Shabo 
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nous  population  the  inability  of  the  Germans  to  cope  with  the  partisan 

bands. In  one  instance,  the  partisans  literally  annihilated  a  German 

engineer  battalion  by  derailing  the  battalion's  troop  train  west  of 

34 

Bryansk  and  killing  the  dazed  survivors  of  the  wreck.  Sabotage  raids 

on  German  installations  and  convoys  and  attacks  on  railroads  and  high- 
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ways  were  a  constant  source  of  irritation  to  the  Germans.  Only  fif¬ 
teen  miles  east  of  Bryansk,  a  railway  construction  company  was  repair¬ 
ing  rails  blown  out  by  the  partisans.  When  the  Germans  sent  a  patrol  to 

reestablish  contact  with  the  construction  company,  the  entire  repair 

36  ,  . 

cr~w  was  found  dead  due  to  partisan  attack.  German  concern  began  to 
mount.  The  spring  of  1942  was  approaching  and  with  it  the  thaws  which 
turn  roads  into  impassable  quagmires.  Under  this  condition,  the  German 
armies  would  become  more  critically  dependent  on  the  railroads  for  re¬ 
supply  and  troop  movements.  Thus,  it  was  of  no  little  concern  oo  the 
commander  of  the  rear  areas  that  partisan  activity  was  increasing  in 
great  bounds. 

Farther  east  and  deeper  in  the  rear  of  Array  Group  Center  lay  the 
Polotsk  lowlands.  Here  too  the  partisan  bands  were  active.  Beginning  in 
March  1942  and  rapidly  increasing  each  month,  partisan  attacks  against 
the  railroads  soon  became  significantly  dangerous  to  the  Germans.  Then, 

^De  Witt  and  Moll,  The  Partisan  Movement  in  the  Bryansk  .  .  .  ,  8. 

"^Ernst  von  Dohnanyi,  "Combatting  Soviet  Guerrillas",  Marine  Corps 
Gazette.  39  (February,  1955).  50-61.  The  f>thor  of  this  two-part  article 
was  a  former  German  Army  officer  who  had  personal  experience  against  the 
Russian  partisans  in  World  War  II. 

^U.  S.  Army,  Rear  Area  Security  in  Russia.  The  Soviet  Second 
Front  Behind  the  German  Lines,  DA  Pamphlet  20-240  (Washington: U.  S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  1951),  PP*  24-25.  Hereafter  cited  as  DA  Pam¬ 
phlet  20-240. 
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J  Ibid. ,  p.  20. 
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on  1  May  1942  Stalin  issued  an  order  calling  for  even  more  partisan  at- 

3? 

tacks  on  transportation  and  communication  facilities'^  (apparently  to  aid 

in  hindering  the  forthcoming  German  summer  offensive).  The  partisans’  re- 

■*8 

action  to  this  message  was  quickly  felt  by  the  Germans." 

TWO  YEARS  OF  WAR  IN  THE  REAR  -  JULY  1942  TO  JULY  1944 


Partisan  Tactics  and  Effects 

It  is  clear,  now,  that  the  birth  of  the  partisan  movement  occurred 
during  the  period  July  to  December  1941.  From  December  1941  to  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  German  summer  offensive  on  28  June  1942,  the  partisans  tested 
their  strength,  gained  experience,  and  grew  in  stature.  Yet,  the  results 
attained  by  the  partisans  during  these  periods  of  birth  and  growth  were 
hardly  more  than  harassments  to  the  German  war  machine.  During  the  next 
two  years,  however,  from  June  1942  until  the  major  Russian  offensive  on 
23  June  1944,  the  partisan  movement  reached  maturity.  The  partisans 
played  a  part  in  Soviet  strategy,  interferred  with  German  operations,  and 
caused  the  Germans  to  commit  major  forces  in  anti -guerrilla  operations. 

The  accounts  to  follow  will  serve  to  determine  the  limitations  as  well  as 
the  successes  of  the  partisan  movement  during  the  two  years  mentioned  above. 
Before  proceedin'  however,  it  should  be  noted  that  this  investigation  will 
adopt  a  slightly  different  approach.  Instead  of  a  chronological  presenta- 
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"Ralph  Kavrogordato  and  Sari  Ziemke,  The  Partisan  Movement  in  the 
Polotsk  Lowland.  A  report  prepared  by  the  Human  Resources  Research  Insti- 
tute  (Maxwell  Air  Force  Base,  Alabama:  Air  Research  and  Development  Com¬ 
mand,  1954),  p.  49.  A  Project  Alexander  report. 

"Stalin  Order  Mo,  130,  1  May  1942 

"Male  and  female  partisans  are  ordered  to  increase  partisan 
warfare  in  the  rear  of  the  German  occupying  forces,  to  des¬ 
troy  telephone  and  telegraph  communications  and  the  enemy's 
means  of  transportation,  and  to  spare  not  a  bullet  in  the 
struggle  against  the  oppressors  of  our  fatherland." 

^Ibid. .  p.  49. 
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tion  of  the  actions  at  the  front  followed  by  an  account  of  the  partisan 
actions  in  the  rear  areas,  the  front  and  the  rear  will  now  be  treated  con¬ 
currently.  The  emphasis,  of  course,  will  be  on  partisan  actions.  Only 
occasional  necessary  references  will  be  made  to  the  war  at  the  front; 
since  the  operations  conducted  there  are  no  longer  so  essential  in  under¬ 
standing  the  war  in  the  rear. 

The  Germans  launched  a  summer  offensive  in  June  1942.  The  Russians 

suspected  such  a  move  well  in  advance  and  ordered  an  increase  in  partisan 
39 

activity.  In  the  Ukraine  between  Kiev  and  Kursk,  partisans  increased 
efforts  against  rail  lines.  In  the  northern  sector  (Baltic)  partisans  at¬ 
tacked  rail  and  highway  bridges,  small  German  Army  detachments,  and  mili¬ 
tary  installations.  In  the  rear  of  Sixteenth  Army,  for  example,  thirty 
bridges,  twenty  locomotives,  and  113  railroad  cars  were  destroyed;  while 
rails  were  broken  in  eighty-four  places  causing  1,129  hours  of  interrupted 

service.  All  this  occurred  in  the  three  month  period  1  May  to  31  July 
.  40 

1942.  In  the  vicinity  of  Smolensk,  the  area  of  Army  Group  Center,  an 

example  of  partisan  activity  is  furnished  by  a  document  captured  from  the 

Grishin  Regiment  operating  there.  Armed  with  weapons  and  equipment  hidden 

by  the  Red  Army  as  it  retreated  from  this  area  in  1941,  the  Grishin  Regiment 

reported  killing  over  2,700  Germans,  destroying  182  vehicles,  derailing 

twenty-seven  trains,  and  mounting  several  other  types  of  actions  during  the 

41 

period  April  to  November  1942.  Despite  the  number  of  attacks  made  and 

the  amount  of  damage  inflicted,  evidence  indicates  that  the  partisans  did 

42 

not  directly  influence  the  tactical  situation.  On  the  other  hand,  the 

OQ 

DA  Pamphlet  20-26la,  p.  134.  DA  Pamphlet  20-244,  p.  94. 
^Selected  Soviet  Sources  .  .  .  ,  Project  Alexander,  120-121. 

42DA  Pamphlet  20-244,  p.  95. 
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more  t'.an  one  thousand  partisan  actions  conducted  in  the  rear  of  the 
Second  Panzer  Array  between  May  and  October  1942  resulted  in  assignment  of 
another  security  division  to  this  area  indicating  that  partisan  activity 
was  certainly  significant.43  The  partisans  were  also  of  significant  value 
in  obtaining  intelligence  for  the  Red  Array.  There  are  numerous  examples  of 
transmission  of  intelligence  reports  on  German  movements  and  locations  by 
the  partisans  to  the  Red  Array.44  Another  example  of  partisan  activity 
occurred  in  the  vicinity  of  Vitebsk.  Here  was  a  thinly  held  area  in  the 
German  lines  which  the  partisans  attacked  causing  it  to  become  a  corridor 
to  the  German  rear.  Partisans  actually  kept  this  corridor  open  until  the 
spring  of  1943. 45  During  the  fall  of  1942  partisan  strengths  continued  to 
grow  and  their  activities  increased.  In  October  a  partisan  unit  destroyed 
twelve  miles  of  track  in  the  vicinity  of  Bryansk  by  simultaneously  attack¬ 
ing  all  the  guard  details,  blowing  the  track  in  178  different  points,  and 

46 

"demolishing  some  2,400  continuous  sections  of  trackage."  The  partisan 

strength  behind  the  Second  Panzer  Array  in  the  Bryansk  area  was  estimated 

47 

at  19,000  men  in  November  1942. 

During  the  period  from  late  fall  1942  until  the  spring  of  1943  a 
reorganization  and  rebuilding  of  th*  partisan  movement  was  accomplished. 
The  purpose  was  two-fold:  first,  to  bring  the  movement  under  more  direct 
and  integrated  ->ntrol  as  a  Soviet  auxiliary  force;  and  second,  to  put  new 

43Luttichau,  Guerrilla  and  Counterguerrilla  Warfare  .  .  ,  102. 

^Kurt  De  Witt,  The  Role  of  the  Partisans  in  Soviet  Intelligence, 

A  report  prepared  by  the  Human  Resources  Research  Institute (Maxwell  Air 
Force  Base,  Alabama:  Air  Research  and  Development  Command,  1954),  pp.  13- 
23.  A  Project  Alexander  report, 

4^iiavrogordato  and  Ziemke,  The  Partisan  Movement  in  the  Polotsk 
4^DA  Pamphlet  20-2*j4,  p.  95.  ^Ibld. .  p.  96. 
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leadership  into  an  organization  which  had  lost  much  of  its  initial  Red 

48  ,  _ 

Xnny  leaders  as  a  result  of  German  anti -partisan  actions*  Nevertheless* 
partisan  attacks  continued.  While  the  Russian  Air  Force  bombed  the  sup¬ 
ply  lines,  the  partisans  cooperated  by  attacking  supply  dumps  and  bridges. 


In  March  1943,  a  double  span  railroad  bridge  across  the  Desna  river  south¬ 
west  of  Bryansk  was  destroyed  when  the  partisans  made  a  night  attack  on 
the  platoon  guarding  the  bridge.  Loss  of  this  key  bridge  blocked  the  main 

49 

line  to  all  traffic  for  five  days.  The  Chief  of  Transportation,  Army 
Group  Center,  reported  1,392  incidents  for  August  1943,  and  complained 
bitterly  that  a  600  man  Russian  security  detachment  went  over  to  the  parti¬ 
sans.^  These  actions  were  typical  of  those  experienced  within  the  entire 
rear  area  of  the  German  Army. 

When  the  Germans  launched  their  short-lived  offensive  on  5  July 
1943,  the  bands  once  again  made  their  contribution.  On  22  July  partisan 
action  on  the  north-south  rail  line  through  Bryansk  blocked  traffic  for 
forty-eight  hours.  Two  ammunition  trains,  a  fuel  train,  and  a  trainload 
of  critical  "Tiger1*  tanks  were  destroyed  between  Minsk  and  Gomel."*1  The 
strongest  attack  of  this  period  occurred  on  the  night  of  2-3  August  when 
10,900  demolition  charges  and  mines  were  set  on  the  rail  lines  of  the  cen- 
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*Ibld. ,  p.  26.  At  this  time  there  were  over  110,000  Russian  rail¬ 
road  men  employed  by  the  Germans  in  the  sector  of  Army  Group  Center  alone. 

In  addition,  the  Germans  were  using  many  "eastern  volunteer  units,"  com¬ 
posed  of  indigenous  people,  to  act  as  security  detachments.  During  the  per¬ 
iod  of  German  successes  at  the  front,  it  was  not  uncommon  to  find  large  num¬ 
bers  of  the  local  inhabitants  willing  to  cooperate  with  the  German  occupation 
forces.  However,  as  the  Soviets  gained  in  tactical  success  and  partisan  ac¬ 
tivity  became  strong,  many  of  these  security  detachments  transferred  their 
allegiance  back  to  the  Russians.  See:  Ziemke,  Composition  and  Morale 
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tral  sector.'’2  Throughout  September  partisan  pressure  continued  and  was 
directed  primarily  against  rail  lines,  roads,  and  bridges.  Pressure  was 
also  applied  against  supply  dumps,  communication  facilities,  and  indivi¬ 
duals  who  dared  to  collaborate  with  the  Germans.  Attacks  were  planned  to 
coincide  with  Russian  advances  and  German  withdrawals,  and  caused  extreme¬ 
ly  critical  situations  in  the  rear  of  Army  Group  Center  which  was  still  the 
area  of  primary  partisan  concentration.^  After  a  lull  in  October,  partisan 
activity  increased  again  in  November  and  December.  The  estimated  partisan 

strength  at  this  time,  December,  1943.  was  placed  at  200,000  men  and  would 
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decline  to  about  150,000  by  June  1944. 

Throughout  this  investigation,  the  rear  of  Army  Group  Center  has 
been  the  focal  point  of  greatest  partisan  activities.  During  the  period 
January  1944  to  June  1944,  however,  a  significant  increase  in  guerrilla  war¬ 
fare  occurred  in  the  rear  of  both  Army  Group  North  and  Army  Group  South.  The 
rear  of  Eighteenth  Army,  part  of  Army  Group  North,  reported  partisan  attacks 
against  railroads  and  lines  of  communication.  Strong  Russian  Army  attacks 
against  the  front  lines  forced  the  Germans  to  move  security  divisions  from  the 
rear  areas  to  the  front.  The  weakened  German  rear  area  forces  permitted  the 
partisans  to  mass  in  sufficient  strength  to  attack  German  reserves  and  hin¬ 
der  their  movement.  As  a  result,  partisan  activities  in  the  rear  of  Army 
Group  North  "played  particular  havoc  with  all  operational  and  logistical 
movement  in  the  whole  army  area  and  had  the  effect  of  at  least  hastening  the 
decision  by  some  days. In  the  south,  the  increased  guerrilla  effort  was 
neither  so  great  nor  so  effective?  but  it  nevertheless  hindered  German  lines 
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of  communication.^  By  Hay  and  June  the  partisans  concentrated  on  recon¬ 
naissance  and  intelligence  activities.  They  operated  with  Soviet  strate¬ 
gic  intelligence  teams  who  forwarded  the  information  to  the  Soviets  dir- 
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ectly  or  through  the  partisan  radio  net. 

In  the  summer  of  1944,  the  Soviets  were  prepared  to  launch  their 
offensive  designed  to  break  the  back  of  the  German  occupation.  Through 
direct  contact  with  the  partisans,  coordinated  plans  had  been  prepared  and 
orders  issued.  The  great  blow  came  on  the  night  of  19-20  June  when  par¬ 
tisans  set  off  9.600  demolitions  on  rail  lines.  When  the  Soviets  launched 
their  main  attack  on  23  June,  the  partisans  aided  the  effort  by  hitting 
specific  targets  and  finally  by  joining  Red  Army  units  as  the  partisan 
areas  were  uncovered  by  the  attacking  Soviets.  When  the  Soviet  forces 

reached  the  western  borders  of  Russia,  partisan  activity  as  such  had  can- 
58 

pleted  its  course. 

German  Counter-Measures 

The  foregoing  account  of  partisan  activity  has  been  concerned 
chiefly  with  the  actions  of  the  bands  and  their  cooperation  with  the  Red 
Army.  Little  space  has  been  devoted  to  the  German  efforts  to  counter  the 
guerrillas;  yet  several  important  lessons  are  to  be  learned  from  their  suc¬ 
cesses  and  failures  in  these  operations.  At  the  outset,  the  Germans  failed 
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to  plan  properly  for  the  contingency  that  they  certainly  knew  existed. 
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Herbert  Golz,  Hans  Reinhardt  and  Helmuth  Kreidel,  Battle  Experi¬ 
ences  Against  Guerrillas  -  Critical  Situations  in  the  Rear  of  Army  Group  Cen¬ 
tral.  Early  1942.  Combatting  the  Guerrillas  in  Central  Russia,  trans.  ACSI, 
Dept,  of  the  Army,  6  February  1963.  (Mimeographed. )  On  page  139  of  this  docu¬ 
ment  the  authors  state*  "Even  though  certain  preparations  by  the  USSR  for 
guerrilla  warfare  were  known  to  the  Germans  prior  to  their  invasion  of  the 
USSR,  timely  preparations  for  counter  measures  were  neglected.  No  one  had 
been  given  command  responsibility  for  counterguerrilla  operation,  ..." 
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Then,  when  it  became  known  that  the  partisan  movement  was  beeinning  (as 
early  as  July  1941),  the  Germans  apparently  still  felt  that  the  speed  with 
which  they  would  conquer  Russia  would  negate  any  concern  over  direct  par¬ 
tisan  action.  Rear  area  security  was  treated  as  a  function  of  logistics, ^ 
and  the  established  security  divisions  received  their  operational  direc¬ 
tives  from  Gen  3a  (Army  Chief  of  Supply  and  Administration).^1  Gen  Qu  was 
responsible  for  supply,  security  of  lines  of  communication,  and  military 
government  in  areas  behind  the  Army,  or  what  would  be  the  service  area  of 
an  American  field  army  (called  K0RPRK2  by  the  Germans).  Hitler’s  early  re¬ 
action  to  Stalin's  call  for  partisan  warfare  was:  "this  partisan  warfare 
also  has  its  advantages :  it  rives  us  the  opportunity  to  .  .  .  exterminate 
.  .  .  all  >*0  oppose  us."^  As  a  result,  "throughout  1941  the  German  High 
Command  thought  only  in  terns  of  intensifying  terror,  which  was  directed 

not  against  the  partisans  but  against  the  population  as  a  prophylactic  mea- 
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sure."  Captured  and  occupied  territory  was  to  be  administered  and  ex¬ 
ploited  only  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  German  armies  and  the  German 
nation.^  Therefore,  even  though  initially  "the  local  inhabitants  were  gen¬ 
erally  cooperative  everywhere,"  and  primarily  wanted  to  get  back  to  peaceful 
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living  under  German  occupation,  the  harsh  treatment  they  received  quickly 
turned  them  against  the  Germans.  Due  largely  to  this  ill  conceived  and  ex- 
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Ibid. .  p.  65.  The  Germans  issued  an  order  in  October  1941,  an 
extract  of  which  read:  "The  fear  on  the  part  of  the  indigenous  populace  of 
German  countermeasures  must  be  greater  than  the  threats  of  the  roving  Bol¬ 
shevik  remnants." 
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tremely  harsh  policy,  the  Germans  created  a  breeding  ground  for  a  seething 
partisan  uprising. 

During  the  fall  of  1941  some  offensive  anti-partisan  operations  were 
initiated  by  the  Germans  (earlier  German  actions  were  defensive  in  nature). 

In  the  Ukraine,  the  1st  SS  Brigade  moved  against  the  partisans  in  the  Dnieper 
Bend,  but  they  were  relieved  by  the  444th  Security  Division  and  called  to  the 
front  before  the  job  was  done.  These  actions  resulted  finally  in  clearing  a 
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pocket  of  some  350  partisans,  but  it  required  seven  battalions  to  do  the  job. 

In  March  1942  in  the  Yelna  area,  the  707th  Infantry  Division  was  committed 

against  a  partisan  concentration.  It  killed  3,500  people,  of  which  the 

minority  were  actually  partisans,  and  left  the  area  as  a  permanent  seat  of 

hatred  against  the  Germans.  Operation  "Munich"  consisted  of  three  divisions 

under  a  corps  headouarters  supported  by  air  and  took  nearly  two  months  to 
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open  up  the  Yelna^Dorogobuzh  area.  In  May  1942  Operation  "Vogelsgang" 

in  the  northern  area  was  conducted  by  two  infantry  and  one  armored  regiment. 

This  operation  succeeded  in  killing  or  capturing  over  1,600  partisans,  of  a 

total  of  approximately  2,500,  As  a  result  it  was  successful  from  one  point 
69 

of  view.  However,  by  May  1943  it  was  necessary  to  mount  Operation  "Prei- 
schuetz"  with  two  divisions  and  two  regimental  combat  teams  in  this  same 
area.  The  resulte  of  "Preischuetz"  were  the  death  or  capture  of  2,000  of  the 

r- 

3,000  partisans.  Back  in  the  southern  sector  behind  Army  Group  Center,  a 
number  of  large  scale  anti-partisan  operations  were  conducted.  The  most 
notable  of  these,  "Nachbarhlife",  by  two  division-sized  task  forces,  lasted 
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one  month  and  succeeded  in  breaking  up  the  bands  in  the  area  and  destroying 

or  capturing  nearly  1,000  partisans.  The  largest  anti-partisan  operation  in 

the  Bryansk  area,  "Zigeunerbaron",  lasted  three  weeks  in  May-June  1943  and 
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utilized  six  German  divisions.  These  large  scale  German  anti -partisan 
operations  did  much  to  neutralize  the  partisan  effort  in  the  rear,  but  this 
was  accomplished  only  by  using  large  numbers  of  front-line  forces  sorely 
needed  in  the  actual  combat  zone.  For  example,  a  reliable  estimate  of  Ger¬ 
man  manpower  figures  indicates  that  in  1943  and  1944  there  were  between  200, 
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000  and  250,000  security  forces  in  the  German  rear.  Clearly,  then,  the 
partisan  movement  in  the  German  rear  was  a  force  that  exerted  a  significant 
effect  upon  the  war  in  Russia. 

OTHER  CONSIDERATIONS 

There  are  also  additional  aspects  of  the  partisan  movement  that 
should  be  noted.  The  use  of  Soviet  airpowcr,  for  example,  tends  to  show 
another  facet  of  Soviet  support  of  the  partisans.  Already  mentioned  was 
the  use  of  air  to  drop  "organizers"  behind  the  German  lines  to  establish  a 
military  or  para -military  organization.  Besides  this,  the  Soviets  resorted 
to  aerial  resupply  of  the  partisans  in  many  areas.  They  brought  in  food, 
weapons,  ammunition,  and  medical  supplies  and  brought  out  casualties,  in- 
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sary.  A  report  prepared  by  the  Human  Resources  Research  Institute  (Maxwell 
Air  Force  Base,  Alabama:  Air  Research  and  Development  Command,  1954),  p.  7. 
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that  this  total  security  force  strength  was  not  by  any  means  composed  only 
of  manpower  which  could  be  used  at  the  front.  A  large  part  were  indigenous 
auxiliaries  of  questionable  loyalties,  older  men  who  were  not  fit  for  com¬ 
bat,  etc.  On  the  other  hand,  their  use  as  security  forces  denied  them  for 
use  as  productive  labor  manpower  pools. 
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telligence  information,  and  leaders  (to  attend  conferences  and  training 
schools  in  the  rear).  Also,  planes  were  used  to  supply  propaganda  to  the 
partisans  aimed  at  the  partisans  themselves,  at  the  civilian  population,  and 
at  the  German  forces  (including  collaborators).  The  morale  factor  of  air 
support  to  the  partisans  and  to  the  civilians  of  the  occupied  countries 
should  not  be  underestimated,  especially  during  the  period  of  Russian  de¬ 
feats  and  withdrawals.7**  The  economic  area  is  another  example  of  partisan 
interference  with  Geman  plans.  As  noted  earlier,  partisans  lived  in  forests 
and  swamps  and  hence  were  able  frequently  to  deny  the  planned  use  by  the  Ger¬ 
mans  of  critically  needed  lumber.  Further,  partisan  "requisitions”  on  the 
local  economy  for  food  forced  the  Germans  to  import  this  essential  rather 
than  to  depend  on  local  procurement.7'’  Finally,  the  political  influence  of 
the  partisans  must  be  noted.  Nearly  every  partisan  band  had  its  political 
officer  (Politruk).  By  keeping  party  ideology  alive  within  the  band,  as 
well  as  by  fighting  as  a  band  member,  the  Politruk  accomplished  an  important 
task  even  though  actual  Communist  Party  members  were  a  small  minority  of 
most  bands.76  In  addition,  the  special  training  camps  for  partisans  (begun 
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in  August  1941)  had  a  share  in  the  political  indoctrination  of  their  stu- 

.  .  77 

dents. 

This  investigation  of  the  partisan  movement  would  not  be  complete 
without  at  least  a  brief  mention  of  two  other  anti-partisan  movements.  One 
of  these,  the  Kaminsky  Brigade,  met  with  considerable  success  but  ended  in 
failure;  the  other,  the  Vlasov  Movement,  failed  to  get  off  the  ground  be¬ 
cause  the  Germans  distrusted  its  use;  yet  it  might  have  produced  significant 
results. 

The  Kaminsky  Brigade  began  as  an  ambitious  venture  by  a  dissatisfied 
leader,  Voskoboinikov,  located  in  Lokot',  in  the  Bryansk  area.  After  his  area 
was  occupied  by  the  Germans  in  1941,  Voskoboinikov  became  leader  of  a  "police 
force"  with  tacit  approval  of  the  local  German  commander.  Since  he  was  an 
avowed  anti-Communist,  Voskoboinikov  fought  against  the  partisan  movement  in 
his  area.  Killed  in  action  on  ?  January  1942,  he  was  succeeded  by  Kaminsky, 
an  anti-Bolshevik.  By  October  1943.  Kaminsky,  who  controlled  6,000  soldiers 
and  25,000  civilians,  was  moved  by  the  Germans  to  a  partisan-held  area  in  the 
vicinity  of  Lepel'.  The  Kaminsky  Brigade  was  given  a  military  mission  in  this 
new  area.  In  Lokot'  the  Brigade  had  been  a  significant  help  to  the  Germans 
in  keeping  the  area  relatively  free  of  partisans.  At  Lepel',  however,  the 
harsh  policies  and  looting  of  the  Brigade  alienated  the  population  and  made 
the  Kaminsky's  less  than  effective  for  the  Germans,  With  the  Russian  advance 


^John  Armstrong  and  Kurt  DeWLtt,  Organization  and  Control  of  the 
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in  1944,  Kaminsky  was  moved  to  quell  an  uprising  in  Warsaw,  Poland,  His 

ruthlessness  there  was  so  great  that  he  was  murdered  by  the  Germans  and 

his  Brigade  disbanded.  Thus  ended  what  was  for  a  time  a  valuable  anti- 
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partisan  rear  area  aid  to  the  Germans, 

Unlike  the  Kaminsky  Brigade,  the  Vlasov  Movement  amounted  to  lit¬ 
tle  more  than  a  propaganda  campaign  aimed  at  the  partisans  by  the  Germans 
and  with  questionable  results.  General  Andrei  Vlasov  of  the  Red  Army  was 
well  known  for  his  agricultural  reforms  and  in  1941  for  his  part  in  the 
defense  of  Moscow.  Captured  in  July  1942,  he  used  his  name  on  propaganda 
leaflets  issued  by  the  Germans  to  aid  in  combatting  the  partisans.  He  also 
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made  appearances  in  partisan  infested  areas  on  behalf  of  the  Germans.  By 
1944  Vlasov  was  put  in  charge  of  all  captured  Russian  troops  who  were  will¬ 
ing  to  fight  on  the  German  side  (Vlasov  Army).  But  by  this  time,  German 

earlier  reluctance  to  such  a  move  had  negated  whatever  value  this  movement 
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might  have  had  if  it  had  been  employed  sooner.  Once  again  it  appears  that 
the  Germans  erred  in  their  utilization  of  potential  resources  much  as  they 
did  in  their  administration  of  occupation  policies, 

DISCU3SI0H 


The  accounts  in  this  chapter  are  summarized  as  follows:  (1)  the 
rise  of  the  partisan  movement  and  its  missions;  (2)  partisan  tactics  and  co- 
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operation  with  the  Red  Army;  (3)  the  effects  of  the  partisan  movement  on 
the  campaign;  and  (4)  the  anti -partisan  measures  employed  by  the  Germans. 

It  is  in  these  areas  that  most  may  be  learned  for  application  in  the  future. 

Rise  of  the  Partisan  Movement  -  Its  Missions 

It  seems  clear  from  the  evidence  that  partisan  warfare  was  planned 
in  advance  by  the  Soviets  as  a  part  of  their  overall  strategy.  It  is 
equally  clear  that  ill  conceived  German  occupation  policies  were  a  signifi¬ 
cant  factor  leading  to  the  size  and  extent  of  the  partisan  movement.  Even 
with  the  use  of  trained  Red  Array  organizers  dropped  into  the  German  rear, 
the  natural  tendency  of  the  population  to  return  to  peaceful  pursuits  would 
have  greatly  reduced  the  numbers  who  went  into  the  ranks  of  the  partisans. 
However,  Stalin's  appeal  to  Russian  love  of  land  and  country,  reinforced  by 
the  desire  for  self-preservation  and  a  growing  hatred  of  the  tyrannical  in¬ 
vader,  induced  thousands  of  Russians  to  resort  to  guerrilla  warfare.  The 
large  numbers  of  Red  Army  troops  cut  off  in  the  German  rear  were  also  a 
significant  early  factor  that  swelled  partisan  ranks  and  provided  a  compe¬ 
tent  nucleus  for  leaders'- ip  as  well  as  for  training  in  irregular  warfare. 
Soviet  oartisan  schools  played  their  part  in  contributing  to  the  rise  and 
organization  of  irregular  bands.  After  the  partisans  had  formed  and  could 
begin  raids  for  reasons  other  than  supporting  themselves,  they  were  assigned 
missions:  procure  intelligence  for  the  Red  Army;  a. tack  German  lines  of  com¬ 
munication,  installations  and  even  German  forces;  and  discourage  collabora- 

tion  with  the  Germans.  Several  effects  resulted  from  the  execution  of 

.  . . ^ * 

8l 

1st  Lt.  Larry  L.  Wolff,  "The  Soviet  Partisan  Movement,"  Military 
Review.  35.  (May,  1955),  pp.  44-47.  1st  Lt.  Wolff,  who  has  done  consider¬ 
able  research  in  the  area  of  Russian  partisan  warfare,  lists  a  fourth  mis¬ 
sion:  to  reestablish  the  Communist  Party  in  occupied  areas.  This  author 
considers  that  as  an  effect  rather  than  an  assigned  mission  of  the  irregular 
bands,  and  a  small  effect  at  best. 
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these  missions,  a  discussion  of  which  is  presented  on  page  40. 
Partisan  Tactics  and  Red  Army  Cooperation 


The  second  general  area  mentioned  above  is  that  of  partisan  tac¬ 
tics  and  partisan  cooperation  with  the  Red  Army.  The  tactics  used  by  par¬ 
tisans  varied  from  all-out  conventional  attacks  on  German  units  (such  as 
those  in  the  Vitebsk  Corridor)  to  small  unit  ambushes  on  routes  of  supply. 
Organizations  like  the  Grishin  Regiment  were  capable  of  defending  villages 
such  as  Telna  and  Dorogobuzh  which  made  it  necessary  for  the  Germans  to  em¬ 
ploy  sizeable  forces  to  dislodge  them.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  quite  ap¬ 
parent  that  by  far  the  bulk  of  partisan  tactics  amounted  to  mobile  forces 
hitting  critical  areas  by  surprise,  overcoming  the  guards,  carrying  out 
their  assigned  task  of  destruction,  then  melting  quickly  into  forests  and 
swamps.  The  open  terrain  in  the  southern  sector  together  with  the  relative¬ 
ly  small  and  ineffective  partisan  activity  there  tend  to  emphasize  the  large 
part  that  favorable  terrain  plays  on  partisan  warfare.  The  night  raid,  the 
ambush,  demolitions  exploding  in  several  areas  at  once,  key  bridges  blown 
up,  and  terrorism:  these  ar^  th*  tactics  of  irregulars  today  and  w^re  the 
tactics  of  Red  partisans  during  1941  to  1944.  Of  even  grea  er  significance, 
however,  was  the  cooperation  by  partisans  with  the  Red  Army.  It  has  been 
shown  that  the  ed  Arm*/  provided  organizers  ani  leadership  for  the  movement. 
Directives  were  issued  by  the  Red  Amy  and  later  by  the  Soviet  Partisan  High 

Command  behind  the  Soviet  lines.  Training  schools  were  set  up  and  even 
82 

manuals  printed  to  aid  the  partisan  movement.  Soviet  airpower  was  di¬ 
verted  to  aid  the  partisans,  and  the  partisans  in  turn  provided  the  Red  Amy 


82Ibid. , 


o.  16.  Notebook  for  Partisans.  Handbook  for  Partisans,  and 


Instructions  of  the  Central  Staff  of  the  Partisan  Movement  are  some  of  the 
Soviet  publications  which  Lt.  Wolff  mentions. 
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with  a  great  amount  of  valuable  intelligence.  The  massive  attacks 
against  German  rail  movements  coinciding  with  Russian  Army  offensives  in 
1943  and  1944  point  up  once  more  the  cooperation  between  the  conventional 
and  unconventional  forces.  It  is  evident,  then,  that  there  was  a  signifi¬ 
cant  amount  of  coordinated  action  directed  by  the  Soviet  High  Command  which 
produced  a  form  of  relationship  between  the  front  and  the  front  behind  the 
front. 

The  Effects  of  the  Partisan  on  the  Campaign 

The  effects  of  partisan  warfare  are  not  so  readily  susceptible  to 
summary  as  one  might  expect.  Statistics  on  manpower  used  by  the  Germans 
to  combat  the  menace,  and  other  statistics  on  the  size  of  the  movement  it¬ 
self  all  must  be  qualified  by  their  source  and  its  accuracy.  It  is  also 
noted  that  statistics  alone  are  not  always  a  valid  measure  of  effectiveness. 
For  example,  Capt.  N.  Galay  (an  extremely  reliable  source)  concludes  that 
there  were  fifteen  German  field  divisions,  ten  security  divisions,  twenty- 
seven  police  regiments,  and  144  police  battalions  employed  by  the  Germans 
against  the  partisans  in  the  autumn  of  1942.  He  further  points  out  that 
twenty-five  field  divisions  of  the  Axis  Powers  were  likewise  employed  in  the 
autumn  of  1943  (this  number  represents  10^  of  the  257  divisions  belonging  to 
the  Axis  Powers  oa  the  eastern  front. )  This  investigation  has  already 
shown  that  between  200,000  and  250,000  security  forces  were  used  by  the  Ger¬ 
mans  in  1943  and  1944  to  attempt  to  secure  their  rear  areas.  It  can  be  said, 

^General  Staff  of  the  Red  Army,  Collection  of  Materials  .  .  ._  ,  137. 

^Captain  N.  Galay,  "The  Partisan  Forces,"  The  Red  Army,  ed.  B.  H. 
Liddell  Hart  (New  York:  Har court  Brace  and  Company,  1956)  p.  157.  The 
author,  Capt.  Galay,  is  a  military  historian  and  journalist,  a  former  Russian 
Army  and  French  Foreign  Legion  Officer,  and  a  member  of  Vlasov's  Army  in 
1941-1945. 
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therefore,  that  one  effect  of  the  partisan  movement  was  to  require  em¬ 
ployment  of  large  forces  to  combat  the  menace.  In  the  same  light,  the  fact 
that  the  partisan  movement  reached  a  strength  of  nearly  200,000  during  its 
height  is  prima  facie  evidence  of  a  requirement  for  a  large  counter  force. 

The  disruptive  effects  of  partisan  actions  against  communications 
and  means  of  transportation  are  also  not  easily  measured,  but  certainly 
this  was  a  significant  result  of  partisan  activities,  Germany  was  re¬ 
quired  to  expend  a  huge  amount  of  resources  to  keep  open  its  lines  of  com¬ 
munications.  For  example,  all  railway  road  beds  were  cleared  of  forest  and 
crops  to  a  distance  of  300  yards  on  either  side;  and  wooden  guard  towers 

QC 

were  spaced  along  the  cleared  area  every  400  to  600  yards.  If  one  con¬ 
siders  only  the  labor  and  materials  necessary  to  accomplish  this  (not  to 
mention  security  forces  for  all  installations  and  railroad  repair  crews 
with  necessary  materials)  then  it  becomes  evident  that  partisan  efforts  re¬ 
sulted  in  an  enormous  manpower  drain  on  the  resources  available  to  the  Ger¬ 
mans.  Yet,  of  even  greater  impact  was  the  slowing  and  even  halting  of  the 
great  supply  line  from  Germany  to  the  eastern  front.  One  cannot  refer  to  a 
particular  battle  and  claim  that  partisan  action  was  responsible  for  its 
outcome;  but  a  great  degree  of  flexibility  was  certainly  denied  to  the  Ger¬ 
man  High  Command  by  the  extent  to  which  their  supply  and  communications 
lines  were  disruv  ,ed  by  guerrilla  actions. 

Another  particularly  illusive  quantity  is  the  measure  of  partisan 
intelligence  efforts.  In  the  early  stages  of  the  movement,  information 
about  the  German  rear  and  troop  movements  served  primarily  as  an  aid  to  the 
partisans  themselves.  Later,  as  the  Russian  Army  was  able  to  move  from  a  de¬ 
laying  and  defensive  posture  to  an  attacking  posture,  the  information  relayed 
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Ibid. .  p.  153. 


to  the  Soviets  by  the  partisans  was  important.  Information  of  major  troop 
movements  to  and  from  the  front  or  laterally,  and  of  large  supply  buildups 
were  valuable  additions  to  Soviet  intelligence.  Then,  by  late  1943  and 
throughout  1944  the  partisans  acted  to  provide  a  base  of  operations  and  a 
communications  link  for  trained  Soviet  intelligence  agents.  Once  again, 
without  alleging  that  the  outcome  of  the  campaign  depended  on  partisan  in¬ 
telligence  work,  it  is  nevertheless  certain  that  their  efforts  in  this  re- 
soect  were  a  significant  contribution  to  Red  Army  operations. 

There  are  still  other  aspects  of  the  partisan  movement  which  have 
been  revealed  in  this  chapter.  The  strength  of  the  bands  in  some  areas  took 
a  potential  labor  source  away  from  the  Germans.  In  addition,  because  the 
partisans  were  in  many  cases  supported  by  the  general  population,  people 
were  not  amenable  to  German  occupation  which  in  turn  required  larger  village 
occupation  forces  and  a  resulting  greater  drain  on  German  manpower.  It  has 
also  been  shown  that  the  partisans  resorted  to  terrorizing  any  erstwhile 
collaborators  which  undoubtedly  discouraged  many  from  indulging  in  this  pur¬ 
suit.  Additionally,  the  partisans,  by  their  presence  in  large  numbers,  de¬ 
nied  raw  materials  such  as  lumber,  foodstuffs,  and  grain  to  the  Germans  forc¬ 
ing  the  enemy  to  resort  to  import  rather  than  local  procurement. 

A  discussion  of  the  effects  of  the  partisan  movement  would  be  neither 
accurate  nor  complete  by  listing  only  those  results  favorable  to  the  Russians. 
It  must  also  be  noted,  for  example,  that  the  Russians  were  forced  to  divert 
men  and  supplies  in  significant  quantities  to  organize,  train,  equip,  and 
maintain  the  partisan  bands.  The  use  of  Russian  airpotfer  in  the  logistic 
support  role  for  the  movement  represented  a  diversion  of  this  important  mili¬ 
tary  resource  from  the  struggle  at  the  front.  A  most  important  thought,  how¬ 
ever,  is  this:  if  the  partisan  movement  had  a  strength  of  nearly  200,000  at 
one  time,  why  is  it  not  possible  to  show  that  this  large  "army"  was  respon- 
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sible  for  winning  an  important  battle  by  direct  military  action  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  FrontT  A  discussion  of  this  question  would  necessitate 
an  investigation  of  the  psycho-social  factors  of  the  people  involved,  a 
project  beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper.  But  it  may  be  stated  that  a  force 
of  the  size  known  to  have  existed  in  the  German  rear  certainly  had  a  greater 
military  potential  than  was  demonstrated  by  the  partisans.  As  a  result,  the 
effect  of  the  partisan  movement  as  a  military  force  was  not  as  significant 
as  it  might  have  been. 

German  Anti -Partisan  Measures 

The  last  area  of  prime  interest  is  that  of  German  counter  measures 
to  combat  the  guerrillas  in  the  rear.  The  first  attempt,  i.e.  a  harsh  oc¬ 
cupation  policy  of  intimidation  and  terror,  served  to  alienate  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  occupied  Russia.  Instead  of  becoming  an  anti -partisan  measure, 

German  occupation  policy  helped  to  drive  the  villagers  into  the  forests  and 
swamps  to  avoid  German  depredations.  Once  away  from  their  homes,  people 
found  it  a  matter  of  self-preservation  to  form  or  join  bands  and  eventually 
to  become  partisans.  The  Germans  then  turned  to  a  defensive  policy  of  lo¬ 
cal  installation  protection  and  the  use  of  military  forces  called  security 
divisions.  However,  security  divisions  were  most  often  formed  of  indivi¬ 
duals  who  were  ut.  it  for  the  rigors  of  front  line  service.  It  was  soon  dis¬ 
covered  that  security  divisions  were  less  than  adequate  in  most  areas.  Event 

ually,  the  rear  area  commanders  had  to  be  assigned  front  line  combat  forces 
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especially  trained  for  guerrilla  fighting.  Finally,  the  German  Army  and 

^By  May  194^  the  German  High  Command  had  special  counter-guerrilla 
schools  in  operation.  In  a  pamphlet  signed  by  General  Jodi,  Chief  of  the 
Armed  Forces  Operations  Staff,  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  necessity  for  mo¬ 
bility  and  communications  in  anti-partisan  forces  is  emphasized.  Jodi  fur¬ 
ther  points  out  in  the  pamphlet  that  encirclement  of  partisan  areas  by 
trained  forces,  a  subsequent  squeezing  of  the  enclosed  bands  with  a  conse- 
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Army  Group  Commanders  were  forced  to  mount  large  scale  operations,  such  as 
"Freischuetz"  and  "Nachbarhilfe",  in  order  to  destroy  and  disperse  the  par¬ 
tisan  bands.  These  latter  operations  met  with  some  success  and  managed  to 
neutralize  the  partisan  menace  in  the  areas  concerned  for  some  time  there¬ 
after.  Local  successes  were  realized  by  such  activities  as  the  Kaminsky 
Brigade  and  by  "Vlasov's  Army";  but  these  measures  were  not  exploited  fully 
by  the  Germans,  and  hence  they  failed  to  attain  the  proportions  they  might 
have.  German  efforts  aimed  at  the  partisan,  movement  were  thus  primarily  de¬ 
fensive,  often  costly  in  men  and  materials,  and  only  occasionally  successful. 
As  a  whole  they  did  help  to  prevent  a  more  successful  employment  of  this 
auxiliary  by  the  Soviets. 


CONCLUSIONS 

The  3ame  four  categories  used  previously  to  facilitate  the  discus¬ 
sion  provide  a  sound  framework  upon  which  to  outline  the  resulting  conclu¬ 
sions.  First,  there  were  several  factors  which  contributed  to  the  growth  of 
the  partisan  movement.  Most  significant  among  these  were: 

(1)  Soviet  positive  measures  to  organize  and  to  control 
the  people  in  the  occupied  areas. 

(2)  The  suitable  nature  of  the  terrain. 

(3;  Ety-passed  elements  of  the  Red  Army  who  were  not  pro¬ 
perly  "mopped  up"  by  the  Germans. 

(4)  Harsh  treatment  of  the  people  in  occupied  areas  by 

the  German  forces. 

quently  smaller  diameter  circle,  and  complete  annihilation  is  necessary  in 
located  partisan  areas.  See:  German  Army  Pamphlet,  Fighting  the  Guerrillas, 
trans.  Intelligence  Division,  General  Staff  of  the  U.  S.  Army,  1944  (German 
Armed  Forces  Operations  Staff,  Chief  General  Jodi,  1944).  (Mimeographed.) 
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The  significant  consequence  of  these  factors  was  a  mammoth  rear  area  threat 
to  the  Geraan  armies. 

Second,  the  partisan  bands  cooperated  with  the  regular  forces.  Em¬ 
ploying  what  have  now  become  familiar  guerrilla  tactics,  partisans  supported 
the  Red  Army  in  several  ways.  They  collected  and  reported  military  infor¬ 
mation,  provided  a  base  of  operations  for  regular  intelligence  agents,  and 
increased  their  raids  and  attacks  in  conjunction  with  major  Soviet  offen¬ 
sives.  Only  rarely,  however,  were  the  partisans  effective  in  a  conventional 
military  role. 

Third,  the  effects  of  the  partisan  movement  fall  into  three  broad 
areas:  military,  economic,  and  political  psychological.  Militarily,  the 
Soviets  benefited  most  from  partisan  intelligence  reports.  Although  the 
partisans  were  able  to  disrupt  German  supply  lines  and  to  necessitate  the 
employment  of  German  forces  in  rear  area  security  missions,  these  effects 
were  perhaps  not  so  significant  as  they  might  have  been.  Economically,  the 
principal  contributions  of  the  partisans  lay  in  denying  manpower  (labor), 
foodstuffs,  and  lumber  to  the  Germans.  The  Ukraine  area  is  an  exception  to 
this  conclusion,  however.  The  political-psychological  activities  of  the 
partisan  served  to  prevent  collaboration,  to  aid  in  keeping  the  population 
from  extensive  cooperation  with  the  Germans,  and  to  demonstrate  that  Ger¬ 
man  rule  in  the  ^cupied  areas  could  be  flaunted  with  some  success. 

Fourth,  it  is  concluded  that  German  countermeasures  in  the  partisan- 
infested  rear  areas  were  too  little  and  too  late.  Although  some  large  scale 
counterguerrilla  operations  met  with  modest  success,  the  Germans  approached 
the  occupation  of  Russian  territory  with  an  untenable  policy.  The  invaders 
realized  this  fact  too  late,  employed  inferior  forces  in  passive  defensive 
measures  as  a  usual  thing,  and  frequently  did  more  to  foster  than  to  elimi¬ 
nate  the  partisan  movement  by  their  inadequate  countermeasures. 
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The  above  conclusions  point  unerringly  toward  certain  parameters 
that  are  relatively  independent  of  time  and  that  presage  a  potential  par¬ 
tisan  movement  in  the  rear  area  of  a  force  invading  the  Soviet  Union  in  the 
future.  These  parameters  are: 

(1)  A  large  number  of  people  remain  in  the  invader’s  rear 
areas  to  include  indigenous  civilians  and  Red  Army  soldiers  separated  from 
their  units. 

(2)  Suitable  terrain  exists  for  the  conduct  of  irregular  war¬ 
fare.  Forests  and  swamps  abound  and  provide  an  excellent  breeding  ground 
for  guerrillas. 

(3)  A  partisan  force  uses  guerrilla  tactics.  The  hit  and  run 
raid,  ambushes,  and  the  use  of  demolitions  on  lines  of  communications  are 
most  effective  for  a  non-conventional  force  without  a  large  supply  base. 
This  parameter  assumes  increasing  importance  considering  the  possible  guer¬ 
rilla  use  of  nuclear  weapons. 

(4)  Missions  are  assigned  and  supplies  provided  by  centralized 
Soviet  authority  in  order  to  direct  and  support  a  partisan  movement. 

(5)  Partisan  rear  area  operations  are  planned  to  support  the 
regular  forces.  The  intelligence  capability  of  the  partisans  in  reporting 
major  troop  movements  and  locating  likely  nuclear  targets  is  a  significant 
factor  with  resp  ct  to  this  parameter. 

The  military  doctrine  of  any  nation  fighting  in  Russia  must  be  designed  to 
effectively  offset  these  parameters.  Otherwise,  that  nation  may  encounter 
the  same  war  in  the  rear  that  menaced  the  Germans.  In  chapter  I1Z,  U.  S. 
rear  area  security  doctrine  will  be  tested  against  these  parameters  from 
Russian  history.  First,  however,  a  look  at  current  Soviet  doctrine  will 
enable  one  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  partisan  warfare  is  a  part  of  the  de 
fense  plan  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  a  war  of  the  future. 


CHAPTER  II 


THE  SOVIEZr  THREAT  TO  AN  ENEMY'S  REAR  AREA 

The  nature  and  extent  of  partisan  warfare  revealed  in  the  preced¬ 
ing  chapter  have  established  a  precedent  for  Soviet  actions  in  an  enemy's 
rear  area.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  chapter  to  investigate  current  Soviet 
tactical  doctrine  aimed  at  the  rear  areas  of  an  invader  in  Russia.  The  tac¬ 
tical  nuclear  strike  on  supply  installations  or  on  operational  reserves  is 
recognized  as  a  major  destructive  force.  However,  this  tactic,  as  well  as 
large  scale  combat  in  rear  areas  resulting  from  maneuver  by  major  enemy  for¬ 
mations,  is  not  a  part  of  this  investigation.  Essentially,  then,  the  current 
Soviet  doctrine  of  interest  here  will  be  limited  to  irregular  forces  and  to 
regular  forces  with  rear  area  missions  that  are  not  directly  a  part  of  the 
battle  at  the  front. 

It  should  be  noted  at  the  outset  that  the  Soviets  are  not  neglecting 
preparations  for  nuclear  war.  Since  World  Whr  II  the  Red  Army  has  been  re¬ 
organized  and  modernized.  Garthoff  points  out: 

Soviet  preparation  for  tactical  nuclear  warfare 
extends  to  training  of  the  troops,  development 
of  corresponding  doctrine,  and  of  course  procure¬ 
ment  of  the  various  forms  of  mobile  weapons,  trans¬ 
port  and  communications. 1 

V.  D.  Sokolovskii's  book  Soviet  Military  Strategy  gives  its  reader  a  de¬ 
tailed  view  of  current  Soviet  thinking  in  the  nuclear  age.  Furthermore,  be¬ 
cause  we  know  that  the  Soviets  use  official  periodicals  to  publish  current 

^Raymond  L.  Garthoff,  Soviet  Strategy  in  the  Nuclear  Age.  (New  York: 
Frederick  A.  Praeger,  Inc.,  1958),  p.  165. 
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doctrine,^  review  of  the  index  of  Military  Herald  or  Military  Mind  (both 
published  in  Moscow)  provides  a  clear  picture  of  progressive  and  continuing 
military  thought  in  the  Red  Army.  Combining  the  above  ideas  with  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  Russian  soldier  who  "shows  great  initiative  in  infiltration, 

3 

in  tactical  ruses  and  deception,  and  in  improvisation,"  it  is  clear  that 
the  backward  Soviet  Army  of  1941  is  a  modern  Soviet  Array  in  1965* 

Regular  Forces 

The  Soviet  ground  forces  are  organised  into  armies,  divisions,  regi¬ 
ments,  and  battalions.  On  the  tactical  battlefield,  the  rifle  (or  mechanized) 
divisions  are  employed  to  break  through  the  enemy' s  defenses  and  the  tank 

divisions  exploit  the  breakthrough.  The  impact  of  nuclear  weapons  has  not 
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destroyed  the  Soviet's  belief  in  the  importance  of  infantry.  Col.  Ely's 
fictitious  General  Alexandrov  reaffirms  this  as  he  says  "future  war,  atomic 
or  otherwise,  will  see  the  Soviet  foot  soldier  leading  the  attacks."^  But 
this  is  not  to  say  that  the  Red  Army  will  fail  to  use  every  modem  technique 
of  warfare  and  tactics.  For  example,  the  Soviets  have  worked  hard  to  im¬ 
prove  their  airborne  capability  and  doctrine.  Techniques,  equipment  and  air- 
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craft  have  been  improved  and  much  training  has  been  conducted  in  this  area. 

Two  of  the  missions  of  the  tactical  airborne  force  are  of  particular  in¬ 
terest  here:  (1)  "Disrupt  enemy  rear  area  activities  and  destroy  stocks 
of  ammunition  and  fuel";  (2)  "Seize  tactical  airfields,  bridges,  and  other 

^U.  S.  Army,  Handbook  on  the  Soviet  Army.  DA  Pamphlet  30-50-1 
(Washington:  U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office,  1958),  pp.  93-94.  Hereafter 
cited  as  DA  Pamphlet  30-50-1. 

3Ibid. ,  p.  82  4Ibid. .  p.  22. 

^Colonel  Louis  B,  Ely,  The  Red  Army  Today,  (Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania: 
Military  Service  Publishing  Co.,  1953).  PP»  14-15* 

6DA  Pamphlet  30-50-1,  p.  33. 
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tactical  objectives  [nuclear  delivery  means?] . These  airborne  missions 
are  not  just  "paper  doctrine" ,  however,  they  are  a  reality  of  current  train¬ 
ing.  Lt.  Col.  Dobrovolskiy  in  1962  wrote  that  a  Guards  company  on  a  train¬ 
ing  exercise  was  dropped  at  night  "deep  in  an  enemy's  rear"  with  the  missions 
of  destroying  a  "control  center"  and  a  rocket  base.  His  description  of  the 
company's  actions  gives  an  interesting  insight  to  the  realistic  training  be- 

O 

ing  accomplished  in  this  area.  The  Soviets  also  plan  to  use  helicopters 

to  introduce  troops  into  enemy  rear  areas.  Garthoff  writes  quoting  Major 

General  Pokrovsky  in  Military  Herald: 

General  Pokrovsky  declared  that  the  wide  use  of 
helicopters'  will  lead  in  the  near  future  to  sig¬ 
nificant  changes  in  the  character  of  military  trans¬ 
port  ?.nd  the  tactics  of  troops  operating  in  the 
enemy's  rear  .  .  .'.9 

Once  in  an  enemy's  rear  area,  it  is  planned  that  the  airborne  force  will 

execute  its  missions;  and  then  either  be  picked  up,  link  up  with  ground 

forces,^  or  revert  to  guerrilla  warfare  if  the  first  two  fail.  Some  air- 

11  T 

borne  units  have  even  been  given  special  guerrilla  training.  In  any  event 

it  appears  valid  that  "the  Russians  have  already  made  up  their  mind  that  .  .  . 

12 

airborne  troops  will  play  the  leadinr  part  in  the  rear  of  the  enemy." 


7Ibid.,  p.  34 

^t.  Col.  A.  Dobrovolskiy,  "In  the  Rear  of  the  Enemy",  Military  Her¬ 
ald.  Ho.  12  (Dec  iber,  1962).  Trans.  ACSI,  DA,  Washington,  D.  C.  In  this 
article  the  Soviet  officer  points  out  that  the  company  dropped  3»5  km.  from 
its  objective,  had  main  and  alternate  assembly  areas  in  woods,  and  the  pla¬ 
toon  leaders  were  given  detailed  instructions  by  the  company  commander.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  the  company  commander  was  able  to  use  two  of  his 
platoons  to  hold  off  "enemy"  troops  while  his  third  platoon  executed  the  pri¬ 
mary  mission. 

^Garthoff,  Soviet  Strategy  in  the  Nuclear  Age.  161. 

10DA  Pamphlet  30-50-1,  p.  34.  i:LEly,  The  Red  Army  Today,  114. 

l2Colonel -General  Curt  Student,  "Airborne  Forces",  The  Red  Army,  ed. 
B.  H.  Liddell  Hart  (Hew  York:  Harcourt  Brace  and  Company,  1956),  p.  383. 
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Another  tactic  of  the  regular  forces  which  has  an  enemy's  rear  area 
as  its  goal  is  ground  infiltration.  It  was  mentioned  above  that  the  Soviet 
soldier  is  adept  at  infiltration.  During  World  War  II,  infiltration  Ir¬ 
regular  forces  into  the  German  rear  was  used  successfully  by  the  Russians. 
The  dispersed  battlefield  envisioned  in  a  nuclear  war  and  the  fluid  condi¬ 
tions  expected  to  exist  will  provide  a  lucrative  opportunity  for  infiltra¬ 
tion  tactics.  During  the  winter  months  and  especially  in  the  north,  the 
Soviets  are  prepared  for  tactical  infiltration.  Col.  Gorbunov  makes  gener¬ 
ous  reference  to  the  infiltration  techniques  used  in  World  War  II;  and  then 
says  that  the  "experience  of  exercises  testifies  to  the  fact  that  in  modern 
conditions  t  e  role  of  small  units,  opera  tin?  on  skis,  not  only  has  not  di¬ 
minished,  but  even  grew  j^sicj . "  He  further  states  that  platoons  and  com- 

13 

panies  were  used  for  rear  area  operations.  It  follows,  then,  that  the 
Soviets  will  take  advantage  of  dispersion  on  the  nuclear  battlefield  in  or¬ 
der  to  infiltrate  units  whose  missions  lie  in  the  rear  areas  of  the  opponent. 

Th  re  is  another  technique  which  the  Red  Array  has  used  before  and 
plans  to  employ  a vain:  that  is,  by-passed  army  units.  The  German  Army's 
pincer  movements  developed  la r?e  pockets  of  Arm}'  soldiers  during  World 
War  II,  and  manv  of  there  soldiers  became  ^uorrilLas  when  the  Germans  failed 
to  clear  the  pockets  eomrlotelv.  There  is  ample  evidence  to  indicate  that 
Soviet  soldiers  r-ay  are  taught  how  to  operate  as  guerrillas.  Department 
of  th'-1  Amv  pamphlet  on  Communist  Guerrilla  Tactics  states  that  if  a  Commu¬ 
nist  Ana;.-  is  beatrn  it  is  taueht  to  break  up  into  small  groups  who  then  re- 

14 

vert  to  guerrii-la  warfare.  This  same  concept  is  stated  by  Col.  Ely  who 
says: 

"^Colonel  N.  Gorbunov,  "Skiers  in  the  Roe r  of  the  Enemy."  Military 
Herald.  1  Moscow,  January  1963»  trans.  ACSI,  Dept,  of  the  Array,  pp.  32-3 6. 

14U.  3.  Army,  Communist  Guerrilla  Tactics,  DA  Pamphlet  ,  p.  29. 

Hereafter  cited  as  l'A  Pamphlet  30-40. 
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The  cardinal  rule  emphasized  in  the  military 
regulations  is  that  from  the  smallest  unit  up¬ 
ward,  there  must  be  no  retreat.  If  the  sur¬ 
rounded  unit  can  exist  no  other  wav.  then  it 
must  revert  to  partisan  existence. 15 

Finally,  a  quick  perusal  of  the  titles  of  the  articles  appearing  each  month 
in  the  USSR’s  V0I5KKYY  VSSTHIK  (Military  Herald)  provides  an  insight  into 
the  direction  the  Red  Army  is  taking  concerning  action  in  an  enemy’s  rear 
area.  July  1964  issue  -  "Artillery  Battalion  in  the  Depths  of  the  Enemy's- 
Defense,"  "Answer  to  a  Tactical  Problem,  Airborne  Company  Destroys  an  Ob¬ 
jective  in  the  Enemy's  Roar";  January  1964  issue  -  "On  Skis  in  the  Enemy's 
Rear, " 

In  assessing  the  threat  to  an  invader's  rear  area  by  retrular  Soviet 
forces,  the  conclusions  reached  indicate  three  sources:  (1)  airborne  or 
airmobile  units;  (2)  ground  infiltration  of  small  tactical  units;  (3)  by¬ 
passed  ground  units.  The  missions  assigned  these  forces  can  range  from 
seizure  of  key  terrain  to  the  destruction  of  lines  of  communications ,  nu¬ 
clear  delivery  means,  or  supply  installation.  Although  none  of  these  mis¬ 
sions  are  likely  to  have  a  decisive  effect  on  the  front  line  battle;  never¬ 
theless,  any  one  of  th  -m  can  couse  serious  disruption  for  an  a.  tacking  army. 
If  in  addition  one  were  to  rive  th~  relatively  small  fo^ce  the  capability 
of  carrving  and  employing  atomic  demolitions  to  ac-onplish  its  mission,  then 


the  significance  of  this  tyoe  of  action  takes  on  even  greeter  proportions. 
There  is,  however,  another  aspect  of  Soviet  doctrine  which  nav  oven  more 
drastically  affect  the  rear  areas,  and  that  is  partisan  warfare. 


This  author  has  no  knowledge  of  a  current  ADM  capability  of  the^ 
Soviet  Union,  hence  this  is  merely  a  conjecture.  It  is  certainly  not  with¬ 
out  merit,  however,  to  assume  that  a  progressive  nuclear  power  has  the  capa 
butty  of  producing  small  yield  atomic  demolition  munitions. 
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Irregular  Forces 


It  is  generally  known  that  the  Soviets  began  an  outward  and  rather 
extensive  change  in  their  military  thought  beginning  in  late  195^  and  early 
1955  with  the  public  rejection  of  Stalin's  military  dogma.  Hence,  it  is  ap¬ 
propriate  to  consider  whether  or  not  the  Soviets  still  promote  the  use  of  les 
sons  learned  from  World  War  II  (the  Great  Patriotic  War,  as  it  is  referred 
to  by  official  Soviet  semantics).  If  in  fact  the  military  powers  in  Russia 
still  adhere  to  learning  from  past  experiences,  then  one  might  conclude  that 
any  future  defense  of  their  homeland  will  feature  the  planned  use  of  parti¬ 
sans.  If  not,  then  there  would  be  room  for  conjecture.  The  true  state  of 
affairs  is  that  the  Soviets  are  firm  believers  in  using  the  lessons  of  World 
War  II  as  modified  by  the  availability  of  current  weapons.  In  addition,  they 
are  planning  and  preparing  for  the  extensive  use  of  irregular  warfare  against 
the  rear  of  a  future  invader  in  a  nuclear  war.  What  follows  is  offered  to 
substantiate  these  conclusions  on  the  basis  of  current  Soviet  sources  and 
military  writers  of  other  nations* 

Soviet  soldiers  are  taught  that  the  .  .  .  guerrillas 
will  organize  a  second  front  in  the  U.  S.  rear  to 
support  the  Red  Army.  On  D-day  these  irregular 
forces  will  start  unconventional  warfare  .  .  . 

Soviet: field  manuals  and  directives  to  communist 
parties  preach  the  use  of  unconventional  warfare 
tr  the  utmost. 

This  appeared  in  the  May  1962  issue  of  The  Annals  of  the  American  Academy 

17 

of  Political  and  Social  Science.  Marshal  Sokolovskii  had  this  to  says 

The  military  preparation  of  the  population  [[the  pre¬ 
ceding  in  italics [J  under  present  conditions  is  ex¬ 
tremely  important,  and  not  only  to  replenish  the 
Armed  Forces  during  war.  A  militarily  trained 


17 

Slavko  N.  Bjelajac,  "Unconventional  Warfares  American  and  Soviet 
Approaches,"  The  Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Sci¬ 
ences,  3kl,  May,  1962,  pp.  7^-81. 
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population  can  be  enlisted  in  organized  com¬ 
bat  .  .  .  Moreover,  the  population  in  po- 
.  tential  military  theaters  must  be  ready  for 
determined  partisan  operations  against  indi¬ 
vidual  enemy  formations  invading  our  terri¬ 
tory. 

Sokolovskii  goes  on  to  say  that  the  general  population  should  be  taught  as 
much  as  possible  about  modern  infantry  weapons  and  the  methods  of  operation 
of  the  enemy.  ^  Robert  F.  Delaney,  writing  for  the  United  States  Naval  In¬ 
stitute,  points  out  that  in  the  "Sino-Soviet  bloc,  ambitious  training  pro¬ 
grams  have  been  initiated  to  instruct  the  youth  and  the  mass  of  workers  in 
elements  of  irregular  warfare. The  French  Colonel  Nemo  emphasizes  that 


the  place  of  guerrilla  action  in  war  is  a 
choice  place.  Its  rise  to  such  a  place,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  atomic  fact,  dominates  the 
transformation  of  war  in  the  present  era. 


An  anonymous  "former  Soviet-Russian  officer*"  now  living  in  Germany  asserted 


that  it  is  certain  "in  a  military  clash  of  major  proportions,  partisan  ac- 

21 

tion  would  play  a  far  greater  role  than  it  did  in  World  War  II." 


Walter 


Darnell  Jacobs  quotes  Lt.  Gen.  S.  Krasil'nikovs 


In  wars  of  imperialism  against  the  camp  of 
socialism,  the  creation  in  the  rear  of  the 
imperialistic  front,  where  it  will  be  possi¬ 
ble,  of  a  'partisan  front'  will  be  character¬ 
istic.^ 


18 

19. 


Sokolov.'  :ii,  Soviet  Military  Strategy,  46l. 


Robert  Finley  Delaney,  "Unconventional  Warfare",  Guerrilla  War¬ 
fare.  United  States  Naval  Institute  (Wisconsin:  George  Banta  Co.,  Inc., 
I9S3),  P*  6- 

2°Colonel  Nemo,  "The  Place  of  Guerrilla  Action  in  War",  Mllitary.i 
view.  November,  1957,  PP*  99-107.  Trans,  from  Revue  Militaire  Gen*rale_ 
(France,  January,  1957). 


Re- 


^Anon,  "Atomic  Whr  and  Partisans",  Military  Review,  XXXVII,  June, 
1957.  PP*  105-108.  Trans,  from  Deutsch  Soldaten-Zeitung,  (Germany,  Novem¬ 
ber,’^) 

22Walter  Darnell  Jacobs,  "Irregular  Warfare  and  the  Soviets",  Mili¬ 
tary  Review.  XXXVIII  (May.  1958),  p.  6. 
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It  is  certainly  clear  from  these  assertions  that  the  Soviets  intend  to  re¬ 
sort  to  partisan  warfare  to  defend  their  homeland  in  a  nuclear  war,  and  even 
more  important  they  are  preparing  for  this  kind  of  action  in  advance.  More 
will  be  said  about  advance  preparations  in  a  later  section.  But  what  about 
Soviet  use  of  World  War  II  experience? 

A  partial  insight  to  the  answer  lies  in  a  perusal  of  the  published  or¬ 
gans  of  military  thought  in  the  Red  Army.  It  is  a  fact  that  VOYENYY  VESTHIK 
begins  each  current  issue  with  a  section  devoted  to  lessons  learned  from  the 
"Great  Patriotic  War"  written  by  R*d  Amy  officers  of  all  ranks.  In  addition, 
it  appears  to  be  a  set  procedure  for  the  author  of  any  tactical  problem  ap¬ 
pearing  in  this  periodical  to  begin  with  an  account  of  an  experience  from 

23 

World  War  II  before  launching  his  outline  of  the  modem  problem.  The  U.  S. 

Amy  also  takes  the  official  position  that  World  War  II  experience  has  a  sig- 

24 

nificant  impact  on  Soviet  thought.  The  importance  of  establishing  this  fact 
lies  in  evaluating  the  impact  that  historical  precedence  is  likely  to  have  on 
future  Soviet  actions.  For  example,  there  is  little  published  information 
about  detailed  Soviet  plans  for  the  actual  use  of  partisans.  However,  once 
it  has  been  established  that  the  Soviets  plan  to  use  p-rtisans  and  that  the 
Red  Army  leans  heavily  on  the  results  of  World  ’War  II,  then  it  will  follow 
that  the  parameters  evolved  in  Chapter  I  are  valid  as  indicators  for  a  future 
war  on  Soviet  territory.  At  this  point  it  seems  valid  to  assert  that  current 
Soviet  military  thought  is  influenced  to  a  large  extent  by  the  experiences  of 
the  past  war  as  modified,  of  course,  by  the  tactical  employment  of  today's 
modem  weapons. 

23 

See,  for  example,  the  Department  of  the  Amy  translations  of 
VOYENYY  VESTNIK  for  1963  and  1964  in  the  CGSC  library  archives  under  card 
reference  number  186f>3.^6. 

24 

See,  for  example,  DA  Pamphlet  30-50-1. 
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Other  Considerations 

This  investigation  would  not  be  complete  in  its  discussion  of  the 

rear  area  threat  without  at  least  reference  to  several  factors  which  will 

undoubtedly  be  of  influence  in  a  war  on  Soviet  soil*  One  of  ohese  factors 

is  the  extensive  Soviet  spy  system.  The  network  of  Red  agents  extends 

25 

world  wide  and  inside  the  borders  of  Russia  as  well.  Couple  this  system 
with  the  security  apparatus  used  by  the  Soviet  regime  to  "insure  its  firm 
hold  on  the  country  and  on  the  people,"2^  i.e.,  the  Committee  of  State  Se¬ 
curity  (KGB)  and  the  Ministry  of  Internal  Affairs  (MVD) ;  and  it  becomes 
clear  that  Russia  is  a  country  whose  population  is  under  much  stricter  cen¬ 
tralized  control  than  it  was  in  World  War  II.  Undoubtedly  this  will  have  an 
impact  on  Soviet  ability  to  order  and  conduct  partisan  activity  in  the  future 

Consider  another  area  of  interest.  Conscription  in  the  Soviet  Union 
has  been  carried  on  since  World  War  H.  Approximately  800,000  men  are  in¬ 
ducted  annually  into  the  armed  forces  for  three  to  four  year  periods.  Upon 
release  from  active  duty  these  conscriptees  are  eligible  by  law  for  reserve 
duty  and  refresher  training.2'7  Both  trained  reservists  and  others  too 
young  to  be  conscripted  are  eligible  to  join  the  Voluntary  Society  for  Co¬ 
operation  with  the  Army,  Aviat.ion,  and  Fleet  (D0SAAF).  In  addition,  mil¬ 
lions  of  youths  oin  the  Young .Communist  League  (KOMSOMOL).  Although  nei¬ 
ther  of  these  organizations  are  purely  military,  nevertheless  they  sponsor 

2^J.  Bernard  Hutton,  School  for  Spies  (London:  Neville  Spearman, 
1961).  See,  for  example.  Part  I:  "Training  Russia's  Army  Without  Uniforms". 

26 

DA  Pamphlet  30-50-l«  P«  223» 

27 

Ibid.,  pp,  82-83.  Only  conscriptees  are  considered  here  since 
enlistees  are  assumed  to  remain  in  service.  Any  enlistee  who  subsequently 
leaves  active  military  service  would,  of  oourse,  increase  the  quoted  fig¬ 
ure. 
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training  for  pilots,  potential  guerrilla  fighters,  and  civil  defense  per¬ 
sonnel.^®  The  total  effect  of  conscription,  D0SA.A.F,  and  KOMSOMOL  is  to 
produce  a  huge  pool  of  trained  people  ready  for  service  in  the  armed  for¬ 
ces  or  in  unconventional  warfare. 

There  exist  many  modifying  conditions,  however,  whose  possible 
(though  unmeasurable)  significance  requires  exploration.  Literally  thou¬ 
sands  of  Soviet  soldiers  have  seen  duty  in  satellite  countries  during  the 
past  twenty  years.  These  soldiers  have  been  exposed  to  the  unrest  of  sate¬ 
llite  populations  under  Communist  rule.  What  effect  this  may  have  on  the 
future  capabilities  of  the  Soviet  Union  is  problematical.  It  is  possible  to 
suggest  that  some  reaction  from  this  exposure  may  have  a  long  range  effect, 
but  it  will  not  significantly  reduce  the  threat  imposed  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

On  the  other  hand,  one  may  consider  the  effect  of  a  favorable  occu¬ 
pation  policy  by  an  invader  in  Russia.  Would  a  benevolent  and  understand¬ 
ing  occupation  policy  reduce  or  even  eliminate  the  potential  partisan  threat 
to  the  rear  areas  of  the  attacker?  An  answer  to  this  question  is  not  clear, 
but  such  a  policy  might  well  have  a  modifying  influence  on  Soviet  citizen 
reactions  during  a  nuclear  war.  The  U.  S.  Department  of  the  Amy,  however, 
takes  the  position  that  the  Soviet  soldier  is  characterized  by  a  deep-seated 

patriotism  toward  his  country  (although  not  necessarily  the  Communist  Party). 

29 

"His  hatred  can  aroused  easily  against  an  invading  enemy. "  It  would 
be  merely  conjecture  to  estimate  the  total  effect  on  population  reactions  if 
an  invader  of  Russia  first  used  nuclear  weapons  to  assist  his  assaults 
against  Russian  forces  then  proceeds  with  an  enlightened  occupation  policy 
as  his  attack  uncovers  more  territory.  The  threat  to  the  invader's  rear 
area  must  be  recognized  as  potentially  great  whether  or  not  it  actually  occurs. 


28 

Ibid. .  p.  227. 


29  Jbid. .  PP.  81-82. 
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Summary 

This  assessment  of  Soviet  doctrine,  capabilities,  and  potentials 
has  revealed  several  important  characteristics,  'With  respect  to  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  regular  forces,  current  Soviet  literature  and  small  unit  tactical  ex¬ 
ercises  indicate  that  the  Red  Army  is  cognizant  of  the  vulnerability  of  the 
rear  areas  of  a  modem  army.  Leaders  and  soldiers  are  instructed  in  inde¬ 
pendent  actions  with  objectives  in  the  rear  of  an  enemy.  Airborne  and  air¬ 
mobile  forces,  from  small  elements  to  company  ana  battalion  size,  are  moved 
to  an  opponent's  rear;  operating  there  to  disrupt  lines  of  communications, 
destroy  nuclear  delivery  means,  and  mcke  raids  on  supply  installations. 

Ground  forces  are  taught  to  split  into  small  units  and  fight  as  guerrillas 
if  their  organization  becomes  ineffective  due  to  encirclement,  by  the  enemy. 

Red  Army  training  seeks  to  capitalize  on  the  Soviet  soldier' s  relative  pro¬ 
pensity  for  infiltration  techniques.  Infiltrated  units  will  be  assigned  mis¬ 
sions  in  the  rear  of  the  en*r;y,  and  many  units  receive  special  ski  training  to 
enhance  their  mobility  for  this  tvpe  of  operation. 

Besides  the  use  of  regular  forces,  the  Soviets  train  their  people  for 
partisan  warfare.  The  experiences  of  the  Red  Army  in  the  "Gre?+  Patriotic 
War"  are  considered  to  be  a  <?rcat  source  of  learning.  Similarly,  the  ef¬ 
fects  and  the  lim' tations  of  the  partisan  movement  have  given  the  Russians  a 
basis  for  analyzing,  evaluating,  and  improving  their  planned  use  of  irregular 
warfare.  The  population  of  the  Soviet  Union  receives  training  through  mili¬ 
tary  service  or  civilian  training  organizations.  As  a  result  of  this  train¬ 
ing  there  exist  an  immense  trained  manpower  pool  for  use  as  guerrillas  should 
a  part  of  the  U:SR  be  overrun.  Soviet  strategists  as  well  as  tacticians  are 
preparing  for  another  "front  behind  the  front"  as  an  essential  element  of  the 
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defense  of  their  country. 

Conclusions 

The  results  established  above  lead  to  the  following  conclusions: 

(1)  The  Soviet  Union  plans  to  use  partisan  warfare 

against  any  invader  on  Russian  soil. 

(2)  A  large  trained  pool  of  manpower  exists  to  support 

a  partisan  movement. 

(3)  Regular  forces  will  fight  as  partisans  if  they  be¬ 
come  trapped  behind  enemy  lines. 

(4)  Regular  forces  will  be  moved  into  an  enemy's  rear 
area  by  ground  infiltration  and  by  air  to  disrupt  this  critical  area  and  to 
provide  intelligence  to  the  Soviet  Army. 

(5)  Both  partisans  and  regular  forces  operating  in  an 
enemy's  rear  area  will  be  closely  controlled  by  Sovie  .  authorities. 

(6)  The  Soviets  are  using  the  experiences  of  World  War  II 
in  shaping  their  tactical  doctrine. 

On  the  basis  of  these  conclusions,  there  is  no  doubt  that  an  army 
fighting  the  Soviet  Union  on  Russian  soil  will  be  required  to  have  a  well- 
designed  doctrine  for  control  and  security  of  its  rearward  life  line. 


CHAPTER  III 


U.  S.  ARMY  REAR  AREA  ORGANIZATION  AND  DOCTRINE 

Note:  This  chapter  outlines  current  doctrine  using  the  latest  publi¬ 
cations  available  as  of  2  March  1965.  Only  draft  documents  are 
available  for  the  CO-STAR  concept;  hence,  previously  published 
field  manuals  are  used  where  CO-STAR  is  not  complete. 

General 

The  largest  fighting  element  of  the  United  States  ground  forces 

is  a  field  army.  Tailored  for  a  large  landmass  campaign,  a  type  field 

army  will  contain  over  400,000  men;  and  this  figure  includes  not  only 

the  soldiers  who  actually  do  the  fighting,  but  also  those  who  perform 

essential  support  tasks.  The  region  in  which  a  field  army  is  deployed 

in  combat  in  a  general  war  will  vary  in  width  from  160  to  280  kilometers 

and  in  depth  from  160  to  320  kilometers.  This  region  is  divided  into 

two  general  areas:  (1)  the  area  forward  of  the  corps  rear  boundary, 

and  (2)  the  area  from  the  corps  rear  boundary  to  the  field  army  rear 

,  1 

boundary,  referred  to  as  the  field  army  service  area  (FASA).  The  pre¬ 
ponderance  of  organizations  located  in  the  FASA  are  combat  service  sup¬ 
port  type  units  wnose  primary  mission  is  to  provide  logistic  and  admini- 

2 

strative  support  to  the  field  army  and  other  designated  forces. 

This  chapter  will  first  discuss  the  organizations  that  normally 


1U.  S.  Army,  FM  54-4,  The  Support  Brigade.  (Fort  Lee,  Virginia: 
December,  1963),  Draft  initial  manuscript,  p.  9 ♦  Hereafter  cited  as  FM  54-4. 

2 

U.  S.  Army,  FM  100-15,  Field  Service  Regulations  Larger  Units, 
(Washington:  U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office,  December,  1963).  PP*  37-3°. 
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are  located  in  FASA  and  outline  their  primary  missions.  Secondly,  the 
broad  doctrine  for  rear  area  security  will  be  evolved.  Finally,  the 
tactical  doctrine  for  countering  enemy  elements  that  threaten  FASA  will 
be  outlined.  The  facts  developed  within  this  framework  will  then  be  used 
as  a  basis  for  later  analysis. 

Organization  of  the  FASA 

The  field  army  commander  assigns  territorial  responsibility  for 

the  forward  part  of  the  army  area  to  the  corps.  Territorial  responsibility 

for  the  FASA  is  normally  assigned  to  the  commander  of  the  field  army  sup- 

3 

port  command  (FASCOM).  The  FASCOM  is  a  major  subordinate  command  of  the 

field  army  at  the  same  level  as  the  corps.  The  FASCOM  commander  is  the 

logistic  operator  for  the  field  army  and  is  charged  with  providing  combat 

service  support  to  the  field  army  and  other  specified  forces.  The  FASCOM 

4 

is  a  tailored  organization  much  like  the  corps.  Basically,  FASCOM  con¬ 
sists  of  a  headquarters,  certain  selected  army-wide  services,  a  variable 
number  of  support  brigades,  and  miscellaneous  units  and  teams  (Chart  2). 

The  army-wide  services,  such  as  the  military  police  brigade,  the  transporta' 
tion  brigade,  the  ammunition  brigade,  and  the  civil  affairs  group  perform 

5 

their  tasks  throughout  the  entire  field  army  area. 

The  support  brigades  are  of  two  types:  an  army  sup nor t  brigade  and 
corps  support  brigades.  The  latter  are  assigned  to  FASCOM  on  the  basis  of 

3 

CO-STAR  II.  (2d  Revision),  (Fort  Lee,  Virginia:  Hq. ,  U.  S.  Army 
Combat  Developments  Command,  Combat  Service  Support  Group,  1963),  P»  7 • 
Hereafter  cited  as  CO-STAR  II  (2d  rev,), 

4 

Ibid. 

^Ibid. ,  p.  c-3.  Note  that  there  are  replacement,  signal,  engineer, 
and  chemical  army-wide  service  organizations  that  are  located  in  FASA  but 
not  assigned  to  FASCOM. 
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Chart  2.— Field  Army  Support  Command  Organization. 
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one  per  supported  corps,  are  habitually  lodged  in  the  corps  rear  area,  and 
are  consequently  of  little  interest  to  this  study.  The  army  support  bri¬ 
gade,  however,  is  a  major  functional  unit  of  FASCOM  and  of  significant  in¬ 
terest  to  this  paper.  The  array  support  brigade  is  assigned  on  the  basis  of 
one  per  FASA,  and  it  is  tailored  to  provide  logistic  support  to  the  FASCOM. 

The  basic  operating  units  of  the  army  support  brigade  are  general  support 

6 

groups  and  direct  support  groups. 

Normally,  two  general  support  groups  are  assigned  to  the  army  sup¬ 
port  brigade.  A  general  support  group  consists  of  a  non-branch  headquarters 
and  functionally  organized  elements  of  chemical,  engineer,  ordnance,  quarter¬ 
master,  signal,  and  transportation  services.  The  general  support  groups  as¬ 
signed  to  the  army  support  brigade  provide  general  supoort  backup  for  the 

7 

direct  support  groups  in  the  FASA. 

The  army  supoort  brigade  usually  has  two  direct  support  groups  as¬ 
signed  to  it  in  addition  to  the  two  general  supoort  groups.  A  direct  sup¬ 
port  group  consists  of  a  non-branch  headquarters,  maintenance  elements,  sup¬ 
ply  and  service  elements,  and  a  transportation  truck  element.  The  direct 

support  groups  assigned  to  the  army  su  -.port  .brigade  perform  tasks  similar 

3 

to  a  non-divisional  supoort  command  for  designated  units  in  the  FASCOM 
(Chart  3). 9 

As  stated  earlier  a  major  subordinate  command  of  the  field  army  is 
the  FASCOM.  The  missions  assigned  to  the  FASCOM  are  as  follows: 

(1)  to  command  and  control  tha  combat  service  support  units  of  the 
field  army; 

(2)  to  assume  territorial  responsibility  for  the  FASA; 

(3)  to  provide  combat  service  support  to  the  field  army; 

54-4,  p.  10.  7Ibid.  8Ibid. ,  p.  11  9Ibid. ,  figure  9. 
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Chart  3.— Army  Support  Brigade  Organization . 
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(4)  to  be  responsible  for  area  damage  control  and  rear  area  security 
throughout  the  FASA*  ® 

The  FASCGM  commander  is  provided  with  a  headquarters  and  a  complete  staff 
to  aid  him  in  th®  command  and  control  mission  (Chart  4).  To  accomplish 
his  territorial  responsibility  for  the  FASA,  th"  FASCOM  commander  further 
assigns  this  mission  to  the  army  support  brigade.  The  third  mission,  that 
of  providing  combat  service  support  to  the  field  array,  is  a  tremendous  re¬ 
sponsibility.  The  FASCOM  commander  accomplishes  this  mission  by  emploving 
his  army-wide  services  throughout  the  field  army,  by  assigning  responsibility 
for  logistic  support  of  the  corps  to  his  corps  support  brigades,  and  by  using 
his  arm*/  support  brigade  to  provide  logistic  support  to  the  units  in  the  FASA 
Finally,  the  area  daraare  control  an~  the  rear  area  security  tasks  are  as- 
sign'd  by  the  FASCOM  commander  to  the  army  supoort  brigade.  Thus,  by  al¬ 
locating  tasks  to  subordinate  el-men ts,  the  FASCOM  accomplishes  its  missions. 
It  should  be  noted  fat  the  army  sunoort  briga '«*  clays  an  important  part  in 
the  FASCOM  scheme  of  operations;  consequently,  the  ary  suoport  brigade  is 
provided  with  a  headquarters  an:  an  appropriate  staff  organization  designed 

14 

to  aid  thei  commander  in  meeting  his  resconsibi  ities  (Chart  5). 

In  order  tc  understand  better  the  size  and  scope  o f  the  tasks  por- 

15 

formed  by  FASCOM  units,  the  followin'*  approximate  data  are  presented: 

10C0-5 ?AR  II  (2d  rev. ),  p.  7. 

S.  Department  of  the  Army,  Table  of  Organization  and  Equipment 
54-12F  (Rev.)  Headquarters  and  Special  Troops,  Field  Army  Support  Command, 
undated,  p.  2.  Hereafter  cited  as  TOE  54-12F. 

12FM  54-4,  p.  92.  ^^Ibid. .  p.  91. 

%  S.  Department  of  the  Army,  Table  of  Organization  and  Equipment 
54-22F  (Rev.),  Headquarters  and  Headquarters  Company,  Support  3rigade,  p,  2. 
Hereafter  cited  as  TOE  54-22F. 

15CO-STAR  II  (2d  rev.),  p.  in 
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Chart  5. -Headquarters  and  Headquarters  Company,  Army  Support  Brigade. 
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Organization  Troops  Assigned 

Field  Army  400,000 

FASCOM  97,000 

Corps  Support  brigades  40,000 

Army  Support  brigade  16,250 

Army-wide  Services  and  headquarters  40,750 


Since  the  corps  support  brigades  and  approximately  one  third  of  the  army¬ 
wide  services  will  be  operating  forward  in  the  corps  areas,  there  will  nor¬ 
mally  be  approximately  44,000  troops  assigned  to  FASCOM  and  lodged  in  the 
FASA.  In  addition,  various  support  units  from  the  communications  zone,  Air 
Force  personnel,  armv  air  defense  units,  army  engineers,  and  tactical  forces 
from  the  field  army  reserve  will  normally  be  tenants  in  the  FASA.  It  is  es¬ 
timated  that  the  troop  strength  in  the  FASA  will  vary  from  70,000  to  SO, 000 
depending  on  th*  situation.1^  The  size  of  the  FASA  together  with  the  troop 
strength  lo-ated  there  are  clear  indications  of  the  magnitude  of  the  mission 
of  territorial  responsibility  for  the  FASA.  Squally  significant  is  the  bur¬ 
den  of  rear  area  security,  an  allied  task  to  that  of  territorial  responsibility. 

Rear  Area  Security 


Rear  area  security  mcasurrs  ar-  actions  taken  to  prevent 
or  neutralize  emtiy  threats  to  units,  activities,  and 
installations  in  the  rear  area,  except  active  air  de¬ 
fense  operations  or  actions  against  enemy  thr~-. ‘s  large 
enough  to  endanger  the  command.  A  large-scale  enemy 
penetration  or  vertical  envelopment  of  the  rear  is  con¬ 
sidered  a  mrt  of  the  main  battle,  requiring  us®  of  re¬ 
serves  or  ombat  units  from  forward  areas. 


Within  rear  areas,  all  commanders  are  responsible  for 
local  security  ...  at  their  respective  units  and  in¬ 
stallations,  .  *  .  Army  commanders  who  have  area  respon¬ 
sibility  insure  that  coordinated  plans  provide  for  mutual 
assistance  between  Army  units  and  other  services.  Desig¬ 
nated  commanders  are  responsible  for  rear  area  security 
and  area  damage  control;  these  commanders  integrate  local 


^These  figures  are  intended  only  as  guides  to  illustrate  an  aver¬ 
age  troop  density  in  the  FA3A.  Wide  variance  can  be  expected  depending 
upon  the  field  army  mission.  Especially  significant  is  th~  engineer  strength 
in  the  FASA. 
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17 

security  and  damage  control  plans  into  overall  area  plans. 

Commencing  with  the  above  as  a  definitive  statement  of  rear  area 
security  policy  and  responsibility,  Army  doctrinal  guidance  outlines  sev¬ 
eral  other  important  features.  It  is  stated  that  “rear  area  security 
activities  involve  the  seeking  out  and  destroying  QsicJ  hostile  forces 
before  they  can  attack  units  and  installations."  Further,  it  is  often 

necessary  to  conduct  rear  area  security  operations  in  areas  remote  from 
18 

installations.  Service  units,  specifically  designated  combat  units, 
units  in  reserve,  and  replacements  may  be  used  to  perform  rear  area  se¬ 
curity  missions;  but  use  of  the  latter  should  be  to  augment  RAS  forces,  and 
should  not  be  of  such  duration  that  it  would  disrupt  the  replacement  sys- 

19 

tem.  On  the  other  hand,  "rear  area  security  ...  is  ersentially  de¬ 
fensive  in  nature,"  is  the  point  of  view  of  the  CO-STAR  II  special  text. 

"The  primary  mission  of  the  combat  service  support  units  £with  respect  to 

J20 
is  to  protect  themselves. " 

Rear  area  security  operations  are  conducted  in  two  phases.  Phase 
I  consists  of  those  operations  anu  plans  that  take  place  prior  to  a  hos¬ 
tile  attack.  Phase  II  encompasses  those  actions  that  take  place  during  and 

21 

after  a  hostile  attack.  Recognizing  that  hostile  action  against  rear  areas 


17 

U.  S.  ^rmy.  Field  Service  Regulations  Administration.  FM  100-10, 
(Washington:  U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office,  July,  19^3),  p.  40.  Here¬ 
after  cited  as  K!  100-10.  Also  see  U.  S.  Army,  Field  Service  Regulations 
Operations ,  FK  100-5,  (Washington:  U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Febru- 
ary,  1962),  p.  173.  Hereafter  cited  as  FM  100-5. 

18 

Ft-'  100-10,  p.  40,  Also  see,  U.  S.  Army,  Doctrinal  Guidance. 

Wi  100-1,  (Washington:  U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office,  September,  1959), 
p.  16-7B1.  Hereafter  cU«d  as  FM  100-1. 

19 

FK  100-10,  pp.  40-41. 

20 

U.  S.  Army  Combat  Service  Support  Group,  Combat  Service  Sup¬ 
port  to  the  Army.  Special  Text,  (Fort  Lee,  Virginia!  March,  19^3), 
pp.  14-1  to  14-3.  Hereafter  cited  as  Special  Text  CO-STAR  II  (rev.). 

21 


m  ioo-io,  p.  45 
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may  be  accomplished  by  long-range  nuclear  attack,  there  exists  a  re¬ 
quirement  for  dispersion  of  installations  to  reduce  vulnerability.  How¬ 
ever,  in  order  to  reduce  vulnerability  to  enemy  ground  assault  it  is  bet¬ 
ter  to  cluster  units  for  mutual  support  and  protection.  Thus,  a  part  of 
phase  I  operations  is  reaching  a  compromise  on  these  two  conflicting  re¬ 
quirements.  In  addition,  phase  I  activities  include  establishing  local 
security;  designating  combat  units  as  rear  area  security  forces;  train¬ 
ing  the  forces;  testing  warning  systems  and  standing  operating  procedures 
(SOP);  and  performing  essential  reconnaissance  to  familiarize  personnel 
with  the  area  of  operations.  Phase  H  operations  consist  of  locating, 
attacking,  and  destroying  hostile  forces;  or,  if  this  is  beyond  the  capa¬ 
bility  of  the  rear  area  security  forces,  containing  the  enemy  forces  un- 

22 

til  additional  friendly  troops  arrive.  Thus,  rear  area  security  is  a  de 
fined  type  of  operation,  both  passive  and  active  in  nature,  defensive  and 
offensive  in  character,  and  conducted  in  two  phases  by  all  units  lodged 
in  a  rear  area. 

Within  the  framework  outlined  thus  far,  certain  other  character¬ 
istics  of  rear  area  security  are  germane  to  this  investigation.  A  1951 
Department  of  the  Army  study  had  this  to  say: 

To  be  successful,  rear  area  defense  must  be 
leased  on  a  broad  realistic  plan  that  coordin¬ 
ates  the  political,  administrative,  and  mili¬ 
tary  phases  of  the  operation. 23 


Continuity  of  command  and  forces  employed 
within  rear  defense  areas  ...  is  essen- 


22Ibid. ,  pp.  45-46.  Also  see,  "Rear  Area  Security  and  Area 
Damage  Control  in  the  Communications  Zone,"  U.  S.  Army  Command  and 
General  Staff  College  Study,  (Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas:  November, 

I960),  p,  9.  Hereafter  cited  as  HAS  and  ADC  in  COK-IZ. 

23 

yLt.  Col.  Volckmann,  "Rear  Area  Defense"  (Revised,  Office, 
Chief  of  Psychological  Warfare,  Special  Operations  Division,  Department 
of  the  Army,  1951) »  p.  1. 
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tlal.  The  rotation  or  relief  of  commanders 
and  troops  works  to  the  advantage  of  subver¬ 
sive  and  guerrilla  forces. 24 

This  same  study  concluded  that  a  need  exists  for  development 

of  doctrine,  policies,  and  techniques  governing  the  defense  of  rear 

areas  against  hostile  subversion,  sabotage,  guerrilla  warfare,  infiltra- 

25 

tion,  and  airborne  operations.  A  I960  study,  approved  as  doctrine  by 

Department  of  the  Army,  found  that  "the  threat  of  guerrilla  activities 

in  many  instances  may  exceed  the  threat  of  missile  attacks  in  rear 

areas."  This  same  study  concluded:  (1)  there  is  a  requirement  for 

one  overa  .  commander  for  rear  area  security,  area  damage  control,  and 

combat  service  support;  and  (2)  when  the  situation  requires,  specific 

27 

combat  forces  should  be  assigned  to  rear  area  security  missions. 

Finally,  by  September  1964  a  briefing  on  future  army  developments  had 
this  to  say: 

The  problems  of  Sear  Area  Security  .  .  .  result  from 
several  sources.  First  and  foremost  f Italics  mine]] 
is  the  generally  accepted  viewpoint  that  forces  can¬ 
not  be  made  available  for  these  functions  on  a  stand¬ 
by  basis,  or  at  least  not  until  a  definite  threat  is 
known.  Second  is  the  assumption  that  the  ability  of 
support  units  to  protect  themselves  is  of  second  pri¬ 
ority  to  the  basic  mission  of  support  to  the  combat 

zone, 2 


The  Rear  Area  Security  problem  can  be  completely 
so^  i  only  by  assignment  of  sufficient  tactical  forces 
to  dispose  of  threats. 29 

Underlying  the  above  statements  is  the  fundamental  idea  of  current  U. 


24Ibid. .  p.  3.  25Ibid. .  p.  2.  26RA3  and  ADC  in  CCMMZ,  p.  21. 

27Ibid. .  p.  10. 

^"TASTA-70,  Briefing,"  (Fort  Lee,  Virginia:  Combat  Service 
Support  Group,  U.  S.  Army  Combat  Developments  Command,  September,  1964), 
p.  15c. 


29. 


Ibid. 


p.  l6c. 
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S.  Army  rear  area  security  doctrine  that  advocates  economy  of  combat 

forces  in  rear  area  missions.  Consequently,  it  is  urged  that  maximum 

use  be  made  of  indigenous  personnel  to  reduce  the  requirement  for  com- 

30 

bat  troops  in  a  rear  area  security  role*  This,  of  course,  serves  to 
aid  the  army  in  two  ways:  (1)  it  reduces  the  overall  requirement  for 
regular  security  forces;  and  (2)  it  reduces  the  number  of  potential 
partisans  by  gainfully  employing  the  local  population.  One  danger,  how¬ 
ever,  is  that  the  indigenous  force  can  easily  be  working  for  two  masters. 

In  recognition  of  the  fact  that  multilateral  agreements  have 
generated  a  great  need  for  international  military  cooperation,  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  (NATO)  forces  are  signatories  to  certain 
standardization  agreements  (3TANAG).  One  of  these,  5TANAG  2079,  pre¬ 
scribes  mutually  acceptable  rear  area  security  principles.  Specific¬ 
ally,  the  following  are  part  of  this  standardization  agreement: 

(1)  Rear  area  security  and  area  damage  control 
should  be  combined  in  a  single  operation. 

(2)  An  effective  system  for  rear  area  security, 
area  damage  control,  and  combat  service  sup¬ 
port  must  possess: 

(a)  Definite  fixing  of  geographic  respon¬ 
sibility 

(b)  A  single  commander  for  all  three  func¬ 
tions  in  the  same  geographic  area. 

(c)  A  control  organization  which  prevents 
conflict  and  competition  between  agen¬ 
cies  responsible  for  rear  area  security, 
area  damage  control,  and  combat  service 
support  and  includes  an  operations  centre 
for  all  three  functions  with  necessary 
communications. 

(a)  Provision  for  prompt  integration  of 
lodger  units  into  plans. 3l 

Further,  it  is  agreed  that  all  units  are  responsible  for  their  own 


3°RAS  and  ADC  in  COMMZ,  p.  5. 

^U.  S.  Department  of  the  Army,  STANAO  No.  2079 -Rear  Area  Se¬ 
curity  and  Rear  Area  Damage  Control.  ('Washington:  Office  of  the  Adju- 
tant  General,  June,  1961). 
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local  security;  however,  service  troops  will  normally  not  be  assigned 

32 

any  security  task  other  than  that  of  their  own  installation. 

To  this  point  in  the  discussion  of  the  FAS A,  the  organization 
of  the  FASA  has  been  illustrated;  and  the  broad  doctrinal  guidance  for 
rear  area  security  has  been  evolved.  Consider  now  the  tactical  re¬ 
quirements  and  doctrine  for  the  conduct  of  rear  area  security. 

Tactics  and  Techniques 

At  FASCOM  level,  staff  responsibility  for  rear  area  security  is 

assigned  to  the  assistant  chief  of  staff  for  security,  plans,  and  opera- 

33 

tions  (ACofS  Scty,  Plans,  and  Op)  (Chart  6),  This  staff  officer  is 

also  responsible  for  operating  the  area  damage  control  center  (ADCOC). 

The  ADCOC  is  specifically  charged  with  recording  and  disseminating  area 

damage  control  information.  There  is,  however,  some  evidence  to  indicate 

that  the  ADCOC  will  be  used  also  as  a  "clearing  house"  for  rear  area  se- 

34 

curity  information  as  well  as  area  damage  control. 

Although  the  FASCOM  commander  is  charged  with  responsibility  for 

rear  area  security  in  the  FASA,  he  further  assigns  this  responsibility  to 

the  army  support  brigade  commander.  The  latter  is  charged,  therefore, 

with  territorial  responsibility  throughout  the  FASA.  Like  FASCOM,  the 

army  support  brigade  is  provided  with  an  ADCOC  that  operates  under  ACofS 

35 

Scty,  Plans,  and  Op  (Chart  7).  All  reports  of  hostile  actions  through- 
32Ibid. 

33CO-STAR  II  (2d  Rev),  p.  3-5  and  TOE  55-12F  (Rev),  p.  54. 

34 

Special  Text,  CO-STAR  II  (rev),  pp.  14-5  to  14-6.  However, 
see  CO-STAR  II  (2d  rev),  p.  C-8.  These  texts  refer  to  this  installa¬ 
tion  as  the  area  damage  display  center,  but  the  later  T03  54-12F  (Rev) 
changes  the  name  to  area  damage  control  center  (ADCOC). 

35JM  54-4,  p.  206.  But  see  also  TOE  54-22F  (Rev):  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  ADCOC  here  does  not  indicate  a  .IAS  function;  pp.  52-53. 
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Chart  6.— Typical  organization  of  the  security, 
plane,  and  operations  staff  e action  within  FASCOH  HQ. 
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Chart  7 •—Typical  organization  of  the 
security,  plans,  and  operations  staff  section  within  army 
support  brigade  headquarters • 
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out  FASA  are  received  and  recorded  in  the  ADCOC  and  disseminated  to 
units  and  staffs*  In  addition*  two  area  damage  control  teams*  consist¬ 
ing  of  technically  trained  supervisory  personnel  of  relatively  high  rank, 
are  assigned  to  the  army  support  brigade.  The  teams  can  move  into  a 
critical  area  where  local  command  has  been  lost  because  of  hostile  ac¬ 
tion  and  assume  complete  command  and  control  of  "any  field  army  units 
required  to  combat  or  alleviate  the  situation."  Further,  these  teams 
have  the  authority  to  emnloy  any  forces  in  the  area  necessary  to  accom- 

36 

plish  their  immediate  damage  control  mission. 

Depending  upon  the  enemy  threat  and  the  density  of  support 
units  in  the  area,  FASA  may  be  broken  down  into  subareas  with  a  sub- 
area  controller  for  rear  area  security  in  each  subarea.  This  sub- 
area  controller  is  responsible  for  command  and  control  of  his  own  as¬ 
signed  units,  and  for  planning  and  coordinating  the  rear  area  security 

37 

plans  of  tenant  units.  The  responsibility  here  can  sometimes  tran¬ 
scend  regularly  assigned  missions.  For  example,  the  commander  with  ter¬ 
ritorial  responsibility  may  direct  adjacent  units  to  release  provisional 

33 

area  damage  control  teams  to  his  control. •  Under  all  conditions,  plans 
for  rear  area  security  must  provide  for  at  least  the  following: 

(1)  coordinated  local  security  of  units  and  installations; 

(2)  relief  of  attacked  installations  and  units; 

(3)  route  and  cross-country  patrolling,  and  convoy  escort; 

(4)  denial  of  drop  and  landing  zones,  and  surveillance  of 
suspected  bases  of  operations  for  partisans; 

^Special  Text,  CO-STAR  II  (rev),  pp.  14-6  to  14-7. 

^ST  100-10-1,  p.  36,  and  T03  55-22F  (Rev),  p.  50. 

38ST  100-10-1,  p.  39,  and  Special  Text,  CO-STAR  II  (rev),  p.  14-6. 
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(5)  locating  and  destroying  hostile  forces  in  the  rear 

39 

areas. 

Two  broad  categories  of  rear  area  security  activities  have  been 
shown  to  exist.  The  first  of  these  includes  only  that  security  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  units  lodged  in  an  area.  The  second  encompasses  condi¬ 
tions  when  the  tenant  units  are  not  capable  of  providing  adequate  secur¬ 
ity,  and  specific  combat  troops  must  be  designated  to  perform  the  task  of 
rear  area  security.  Applicable  to  the  latter  case  are  the  following 
characteristics  for  a  rear  area  security  force: 

(1)  A  high  degree  of  mobility  (ground,  air,  or  both). 

(2)  Highly  effective,  mobile  communications. 

(3)  Capability  of  achieving  combat  power  superiority 
over  expected  hostile  forces. 

(4)  Capability  of  accomplishing  a  variety  of  security 
missions  including  reconnaissance,  convoy  escort,  and  at.ack  of  hostile 
elements. 

(5)  Ability  to  react  rapidly  with  anpropriate  means  to 
develop  the  situation. 

(6)  Adaptability  to  tailoring  for  specific  missions. 

(7)  Ability  to  exercise  surveillance  over  large  areas 
and  to  mass  rapidly  when  and  where  required. 

(8)  Ability  to  minimize  the  effects  of  nuclear,  chemi- 

40 

cal,  or  biological  attacks. 

Of  equal  importance  is  the  necessity  for  assigning  rear  area  security 
forces  for  sufficient  time  to  permit  them  to  become  familiar  with  the 

ST  100-10-1,  p.  39.  40Ibid. 
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area  of  operations  and  the  tactics  of  the  enemy.  The  development  of 
adequate  teamwork  within  the  force  is  also  a  matter  requiring  some 
time.^ 

After  a  force  has  been  assigned  a  rear  area  security  responsi¬ 
bility,  one  of  its  most  difficult  tasks  is  counterguerrilla  operations. 
U.  S.  Army  doctrine  for  counterguerrilla  operations  points  out: 

Preventing  the  formation  of  a  resistance 
movement  is  much  easier  than  dealing 
with  one  after  it  is  formed.  Likewise, 
destroying  such  a  movement  is  much  eas¬ 
ier  during  its  early  stages  than  when  it 
has  reached  more  advanced  stages  of  de¬ 
velopment.^ 

In  any  event,  "counterguerrilla  operations  must  include  appropriate 
action  against  the  civilian  and  underground  support  of  the  guerrilla 
force. "^3  Guerrilla  vulnerabilities  are: 

(1)  the  need  for  support  of  the  civilian  population; 

(2)  a  source  of  food  and  medical  supply; 

(3)  its  command  structure; 

(4)  maintenance  of  morale;  and 

,  .  Lh 

(5)  arms  and  ammunition  supply. 

Successful  counterguerrilla  operations  will  capitalize  on  these  guer- 


Ibid. ,  See  also:  Subject  M5623,  Logistical  Command  Planning 
for  a  Newly  Established  Theater  of  Operations.  (U.  S.  Army  Command  and 
General  Staff  College,  19&0Y  P.  L4-P/-2. 

42 

U.  S.  Army,  FM  31-16,  Counterguerrilla  Operations .  (Washington: 
U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office,  February,  1963),  p.  20. 


ifif 

Ibid. ,  p.  21.  But  see  field  manuals  in  the  7  and  1?  series 
for  infantry  and  armor.  These  manuals  list:  (1)  secure  base  of  op¬ 
erations,  (2)  source  of  supply,  (3)  intelligence  system,  and  (4)  ade¬ 
quate  communications  as  the  four  major  guerrilla  requirements. 
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rilla  vulnerabilities.  Through  the  use  of  detailed  plans,  good  intelli¬ 
gence,  superior  relative  mobility,  aggressive  and  imaginative  leadership, 
and  continuous  pressure  on  the  guerrilla  forces,  a  counterguerrilla  force 
will  succeed  in  its  mission.  The  guerrilla  is  given  no  time  to  rest  and 
reorganize;  he  is  hounded  continuously.  By  separating  the  guerrilla 
force  from  the  civilian  population  and  its  source  of  resupply,  the  coun¬ 
terguerrilla  force  keeps  the  enemy  off  balance  and  retains  the  initiative 
45 

for  itself. 

The  tactical  maneuvers  used  to  accomplish  the  tasks  outlined 

above  are  common  to  all  combat  units:  infantry,  armor,  and  mechanized  in- 

46 

fantry.  The  sequence  of  actions  is  encirclement,  attack,  and  pursuit. 

Each  element  of  this  sequence  requires  a  high  degree  of  training,  mobility, 
and  aggressiveness  by  the  executing  units;  and  teamwork  is  essential  for 
success.  Concurrent  with  the  tactical  maneuvers,  psychological  opera¬ 
tions  are  conducted  to  separate  the  guerrilla  from  his  civilian  support 

47 

and  reduce  his  will  to  fight. 

It  is  likely  that  a  rear  area  security  force  may  be  assigned  the 
mission  of  police  operations,  Tnis  type  of  action  has  two  primary  pur¬ 
poses:  (1)  population  control;  and  (2)  security  of  military  troops  and 

48 

installations,  key  communities,  and  lines  of  communication.  Police 
operations  requir  a  high  standard  of  conduct  and  efficiency  by  the  par¬ 
ticipating  force.  Further,  the  force  commander  should  be  given  opera- 

4%bld. .  pp,  21-22. 

S.  Army,  FM  7-20,  Infantry.  Airborne  Infantry,  and  Mechanized 
Infantry  Battalions.  (Washington:  U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Janu¬ 
ary,  19o2),  pp.  236-237.  Hereafter  cited  as  FM  7-20.  See  also  Field 
Manuals  7-30,  17-1,  17-30.  and  17-36. 

47 

U.  S.  Army,  FM  7-30,  Infantry.  Airborne,  and  Mechanized  In¬ 
fantry  Brigades.  (Washington:  U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office,  January, 
1962),  p.  201. 

31-16,  p.  37. 
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tional  control  of  the  local  police  and  paramilitary  units  who  are 

49 

friendly  and  are  operating  within  the  assigned  force  area.  Civil 
affairs  activities  also  play  an  important  part  in  police  operations.^0 

Army  Air  Defense 

Earlier  it  was  mentioned  that  the  definition  of  rear  area  se¬ 
curity  excluded  active  air  defense,  but  there  is  a  definite  requirement 
for  air  defense  in  the  FA3A,  In  general,  ground  air  defense  for  the  en¬ 
tire  field  army  area  is  provided  by  the  integration  of  two  air  defense 
missile  systems!  the  low-altitude  Hawk  and  the  high-altitude  Nike  Her¬ 
cules.'^'  Centralized  coordination  of  the  integrated  air  defense  system 
is  essential;  consequently,  all  air  defense  operations  in  the  field  army 
area  are  coordinated  by  the  field  army  air  defense  artillery  (ADA)  commander. 
This  field  army  ADA  commander  is  required  to  coordinate  "with  FASCOM  to 
provide  compatibility  of  standing  operating  procedure  with  rear  area  se¬ 
curity  .  .  .  plans."  It  should  be  noted  in  this  connection,  however, 
that  the  problem  of  aircraft  identification  is  a  serious  deficiency  in 
the  army  air  defense  capability.'*^  Tilth  particular  reference  to  Hawk 
units,  these  missile  defense  elements  maybe  used  for  either  an  area  or 
installation  defense.  Basic  employment  concepts  are  four  in  number: 

(1)  cover  likely  low-altitude  routes  of  approach,  (2)  achieve  early  des- 

49Ibld. .  p.  38  and  p.  105.  5°Ibid. .  p.  110. 

^Subject  A2h45,  Air  Defense  in  Theaters  (Areas)  of  Operations. 

(Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas:  0.  S.  Army  Command  and  General  Staff  College, 
1964),  p.  L2-III-2. 

52 

U.  S.  Army,  FM  44-1,  Air  Defense  Bnployment.  (Washington:  U.  S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  February,  1964),  pp.  41-43. 

53 

Ibid.,  p.  42  and  p,  49. 
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traction  of  airborne  objects,  (3)  obtain  defense  in  depth,  and  (4) 

54 

give  sufficient  attention  to  position  requirements.  The  Nike  Her¬ 
cules  missile  units  are  designed  for  high-altitude  engagement  and  for 
longer  ranges.  Hence,  while  they  are  important  to  the  overall  air  de¬ 
fense  scheme,  there  is  no  special  consideration  for  Nike  Hercules  units 
in  rear  area  security  except  for  local  installation  defense. 

Attack  Doctrine 

A  significant  potential  rear  area  threat  has  been  generated  by 
one  aspect  of  tactical  doctrine:  the  fact  that  an  attacking  unit  is  not 
required  to  mop  up  bypassed  enemy  units  in  its  zone  unless  specifically 
ordered  to  do  so.'*'*  The  reasons  for  this  concept  are  tactically  sound, 
but  the  possible  effect  on  security  in  the  rear  areas  must  be  considered. 

Civil  Affairs 

The  doctrine  of  civil  affairs  (CA)  activities  merits  further  at¬ 
tention  wi'.h  respect  to  its  support  of  rear  area  security  activities. 

Civil  affairs  involves  the  relationship  between  a  military  force  and  the 
civilians  in  a  friendly  or  occupied  area.  CA  operations  are  designed  dir¬ 
ectly  to  support  the  political-military  mission  of  a  commander  with  respect 
to  any  project  that  involves  contact  between  the  military  and  the  civilian 
population.^  The  basic  guidline  for  CA  activities  in  supoort  of  the 

-^*U.  S.  Army,  FM  44-96,  Air  Defense  Artillery  Missile  Unit.  Hawk, 
(Washington:  U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office,  December,  1963),  PP*  56-57* 

^0.  S.  Army,  FM  61-100,  pie  Division.  (Washington:  U.  3.  Govern¬ 
ment  Printing  Office,  January,  1962),  p.  88. 

56U.  S.  Army,  FT'!  41-10,  Civil  Affairs  Operations.  (Washington: 

U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office,  May,  19^2),  p.  3*  Hereafter  cited  as 
FM  41-10. 
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military  commander  is  to  "prevent  civilian  interference  with  military 
operations."  This  mission  inherently  requires  maintenance  of  public 
order  and  implies  the  more  positive  tasks  of  the  control  of  epidemics 
and  disease,  and  of  the  use  of  local  resources  for  tactical  and  logis- 

57 

tical  purposes.  The  nature  of  CA  activities  requires  that  the  senior 

commander  controls  them,  but  he  may  delegate  this  authority  to  subor- 

53 

dinate  commanders  as  necessary. 

Since  combat  forces  normally  are  not  used 
in  rear  area  security  roles  unless  absolutely 
required,  it  is  essential  that  initial  CA 
operations  be  directed  primarily  toward  gaining 
early  control  of  the  population  in  land  areas 
occupied  ...  by  the  military  force. 


Since  guerrillas  thrive  on  confusion  and  the 
disorganization  of  government,  CA  operations 
are  so  conducted  as  to  engender  stable  con¬ 
ditions  which  are  unfavorable  to  guerrilla 
activities  .  .  . 


The  threat  of  hostile  ruerrilla  operations 
necessitates  extensive  security  measures  to 
safeguard  troops,  military  installations,  lines 
of  communications,  local  institutions,  and  the 
resources  of  the  area  from  guerrilla  attack, 
and  to  protect  the  local  pooulation  from  guer¬ 
rilla  coercion  and  exploitation. 59 

Civil  affairs  operations  recognize  the  many  sided  aspect  of  the  guer¬ 
rilla-civilian  support  concept,  and  CA  teams  are  charged  with  aiding  the 
rear  area  secu'  ty  commander  to  counter  the  threat.  Specifically,  "intel 
ligently  conceived  and  wisely  executed"  policies  as  well  as  "effectively 
coordinated"  and  "vigorously  implemented"  plans  are  essential  in  prevent¬ 
ing  the  development  of  a  resistance  or  guerrilla  movement  in  an  occupied 
60 

area.  Finally,  CA  doctrine  proposes  that  plans  for  civil  affairs  in¬ 
clude  provisions  for  area  damage  control,  security  of  installations  and 

57Ibid. .  pp.  5-6.  58Ibid.  59Ibid. .  p.  145. 

6°Ibid. .  p.  146. 
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61 

lines  of  communications,  and  psychological  warfare. 

Psychological  Warfare 

Basic  doctrinal  guidance  requires  that  count srguerrilla  "mea¬ 
sures  include  the  use  of  psychological  warfare  operations  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  civil  affairs  and  the  use  of  combat  troops  .  .  .  ."^2  The 

type  of  psychological  operation  used  in  conjunction  with  counterguer- 

63 

rilla  activities  is  called  consolidation  psychological  operations. 
Psychological  warfare  units  are  normally  attached  to  civil  affairs  ele¬ 
ments  for  operations  in  occupied  territory.  These  units  will  support  CA 
elements  in  their  efforts  to  avoid  civilian  interference  with  military 
operations.  Resentment  against  occupation  forces,  military  misconduct, 
and  ideological  differences  are  three  significant  factors  that  may  op¬ 
erate  counter  to  the  objectives  of  consolidation  psychological  opera- 
64 

tions.  Similar  to  the  tactical  operations  of  combat  troops,  psycho¬ 
logical  operations  are  designed  to  capitalize  on  the  weaknesses  and  vul¬ 
nerabilities  of  the  guerrilla  force. 

Chemical  and  Biological  Warfare 

To  complete  the  picture  of  current  U.  S.  Army  tactical  doctrine, 
some  attention  to  chemical  warfare  (CW)  and  biological  warfare  (B W)  doc¬ 
trine  is  required.  The  use  of  chemical  and  biological  agents  within  one’s 

6lU.  S.  Army,  5M  41-5,  Joint  Manual  of  Civil  Affairs  /Military  Gov¬ 
ernment.  (Washington:  0.  S.  Government  Printing  Office,  November,  1958), 
p.  85. 

62FM  100-5,  p.  130. 

^U.  S.  Army,  JM  33-5.  Psychological  Operations.  (Washington: 

0.  S.  Government  Printing  Office,  January,  1962),  p.  132. 

^Ibid. .  pp.  133-138. 
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own  rear  area  is  a  distinct  possibility  if  an  enemy  threat  becomes  se¬ 
vere  enough  to  warrant  drastic  measures.^  Chemical  warfare  employs 
chemical  agents  that  are  lethal  or  non-lethal,  persistent  or  non-persis¬ 
tent.  In  addition,  chemical  agents  can  be  delivered  by  a  variety  of 

66 

means:  cannon,  rocket,  guided  missile,  aircraft,  and  land  mines. 

Biological  agents  are  also  lethal  or  non-lethal,  and  some  agents  are  more 

persistent  than  others.  Further,  there  are  a  variety  of  means  and  methods 

6? 

for  disseminating  biological  agents.  Assuming  that  CW  and  BW  have  been 
authorized,  there  are  several  factors  affecting  their  employment  in  rear 
areas.  Of  prime  importance  is  the  fact  that  thousands  of  friendly  troops 
are  scattered  throughout  the  area  thus  limiting  the  scope  of  employment. 
Weather  data,  vegetation,  and  terrain  configuration  must  also  be  con¬ 
sidered,  Knowing  that  guerrilla  forces  normally  will  not  have  sufficient 
protective  means,  a  rear  area  commander  must  consider  the  rather  consider¬ 
able  advantages  of  using  CB  agents  to  destroy  the  guerrillas  and  to  deny 

63 

them  the  use  of  redoubt  or  "safe"  areas.  Current  chemical  and  biologi¬ 
cal  doctrine  very  definitely  provides  for  a  counterguerrilla  use  of  chemi¬ 
cal  and  biological  agents. 

Summary 

The  FASA  is  a  part  of  the  combat  zone  and  contains  70,000  to 
80,000  troops,  mostly  combat  support  and  combat  service  support  personnel. 

65U.  S.  Army,  FM  3-10,  Chemical  and  Biological  Weapons  Employment, 
(Washington:  0.  S.  Government  Printing  Office,  February,  1962),  p.  12 
and  p.  55* 

66Ibid. .  pp.  12-15.  6?Ibid. .  pp.  51-55. 

S.  Army,  FM  3-5 »  Chemical,  Biological  and  Radiological  (CBR) 
Operations.  (Washington:  U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office,  September, 
1961) ,  p.  88  and  p.  102. 
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The  field  army  commander  assigns  territorial  responsibility  for  the  FASA 
to  the  FASCCM  commander  who  in  turn  holds  the  army  support  brigade  com¬ 
mander  responsible  for  rear  area  security  and  area  damage  control  through¬ 
out  the  FASA.  Under  CO-STAR,  the  FASCCM  is  a  functionalized  support  organi¬ 
zation  containing  the  necessary  combat  service  support  elements  to  provide 
support  to  the  assigned  and  attached  field  army  forces. 

Rear  area  security  involves  both  local  installation  security  and 
active  security  operations  against  enemy  attacks  that  are  not  of  sufficient 
scope  to  endanger  the  entire  command.  Basic  doctrine  envisions  that  rear 
area  security,  area  damage  control,  and  combat  service  support  within  a 
given  area  should  be  under  a  single  commander.  Active  air  defense,  how¬ 
ever,  is  not  a  part  of  rear  area  security;  and  combat  troops  should  not 
be  assigned  rear  area  security  missions  until  and  unless  the  threat  re¬ 
quires  it.  Combat  service  support  units  and  all  units  located  in  desig¬ 
nated  rear  area  commands  are  reouired  to  prepare  coordinated  local  defense 
plans  under  the  supervision  of  the  local  area  commander.  Within  FASA  it 
may  be  necessary  to  divide  the  area  into  subareas.  Under  these  conditions, 
subordinate  unit  commanders  of  FASCCM  and  the  army  support  brigade  are 
designated  subarea  commanders. 

When  combat  units  are  assigned  rear  area  security  missions,  they 
may  be  attached  to  an  area  or  subarea  command.  Such  combat  units  will  plan 
and  execute  operations  against  the  enemy  threat  using  applicable  doctrine. 
Against  guerrillas,  a  counterguerrilla  force  will  surround,  attack,  and 
pursue  the  enemy.  This  force  will  operate  against  known  guerrilla  weak¬ 
nesses,  and  its  actions  should  be  coordinated  with  civil  affairs,  psycho¬ 
logical  operations,  air  defense,  and  chemical  and  biological  warfare.  Cer¬ 
tain  combat  units  may  perform  police  operations  to  control  the  civilian 
population  and  to  protect  rear  area  installations.  Maximum  use  will  be 
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made  of  indigenous  civil  police  and  paramili tary  forces  who  are  sym¬ 
pathetic  to  the  operating  force.  The  key  to  success  is  immediate  reac 
tion,  rapid  deployment,  and  sufficient  strength  to  counter  the  threat. 


CHAPTER  IV 

TESTING  TH3  DOCTRINE 

The  Soviet  threat  to  an  invader's  rear  area  and  United  States 
Army  doctrine  for  safeguarding  the  field  army  service  area  have  been  in¬ 
vestigated.  This  chapter  challenges  D.  S.  rear  area  security  doctrine  in 
light  of  the  known  threat.  The  examination  is  presented  in  four  parts: 
(1)  definition  of  the  test  model  to  include  the  setting  and  general  sit¬ 
uation;  (2)  a  first  phase  condition  that  portrays  sporadic  partisan  ac¬ 
tions.  (3)  a  second  phase  development  that  describes  a  growing  partisan 
movement;  and  (4)  a  third  phase  situation  that  involves  a  large  scale 
partisan  uprising.  In  each  of  the  phases,  the  responses  of  U.  S.  rear 
area  commanders  in  the  field  army  service  area  are  presented  to  show  the 
expected  reaction,  under  current  doctrine,  to  the  specific  threat  or  po¬ 
tential  threat.  The  analysis  of  each  of  the  three  phases  will  be  under¬ 
taken  in  the  next  chapter. 

THE  MODEL 

2gj»ly  a  general  war^"  between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  a  type  U.  S.  field  army  is  deployed  in  western  Russia.  The  field 
army  is  composed  of  three  corps  of  four  divisions  each,  four  mechanized 

*U.  S.  Army,  AR  320-5.  Dictionary  of  United  States  Army  Terms, 
(Washington:  U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office,  February,  1963),  P-  178. 
General  war  is  defined  as:  "Armed  conflict  between  the  major  powers  of 
the  Communist  and  free  worlds  in  which  the  total  resources  of  the  bel- 
ligerants  are  employed,  and  the  national  survival  of  a  major  belligeran 

is  in  jeopardy." 
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brigades  of  four  battalions  each,  and  four  armored  cavalry  regiments. 

In  addition  to  the  normal  artillery,  engineer  and  other  combat  support 
units,  the  field  amy  contains  a  combat  service  support  organization 
consisting  of  a  field  army  support  command  organized  as  shown  in  Chart 
2.  The  entire  field  army  has  been  tailored  for  a  sustained  campaign  on 
a  large  landmass.  Ho  combat  units  have  been  assigned  to  the  field  army 
specifically  for  rear  area  security  missions.  Theater  reserves  are 
limited  due  to  required  mobilization  and  training  of  units  in  the  United 
States.  Consequently,  unit  replacements  are  available  only  on  a  pri¬ 
ority  basis  from  theater  army.  Individual  replacements  are  processed 
directly  to  divisions  from  theater  army  with  only  army  troops  replace¬ 
ments  coming  through  the  field  army  support  command  (FASCOM). 

The  field  army  service  area  (FASA)  is  located  entirely  in  Bello- 
russia.  It  is  250  kilometers  wide  and  200  kilometers  deep,  and  the  ter¬ 
rain  in  the  FASA  is  characterized  by  dense  forests  and  swamps  that  cover 
approximately  of  the  area.  The  road  net  is  adequate  to  support 
field  array  operations,  but  the  rail  lines  are  few.  Alternate  road  and 
rail  nets  are  generally  not  available.  Many  villages  but  only  a  few 
cities  are  scattered  generally  along  the  axes  of  transportation  facili¬ 
ties  (Fig.  1). 

The  fie  l  army  commander  has  assigned  territorial  responsibility 
for  the  FASA  to  the  FASCOM  commander.  Located  in  the  FASA  are  the  organic 
elements  of  FASCOM,  except  the  corps  support  brigades  and  some  parts  of 
the  army  wide  services.  Several  support  elements  from  the  Communications 
zone,  army  air  defense  units,  army  engineers  and  two  hundred  replacements 

2 

U.  S.  Army,  Combat  in  Russian  Forests  and  Swamps.  DA  Pamphlet 
20-231,  (Washington:  U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office,  July,  1951). 
pp.  1-3. 
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awaiting  assignment  to  army  units  are  also  scattered  throughout 
FA.SA;  but  these  organizations  are  not  attached  to  FASCOM, 

Prior  to  their  deployment,  field  amy.  field  army  support  com¬ 
mand,  and  other  subordinate  units  published  standing  operating  proce¬ 
dures  (SOP)  to  govern  the  routine  aspects  of  field  operations.  Th~ 
field  army’s  SOP  contained  an  annex  devoted  to  rear  area  security. 

Three  salient  features  of  the  amy’s  rear  area  security  SOP  are: 

(1)  the  commanding  general,  field  army  support  command 
will  organize,  plan,  and  direct  rear  area  security  in  the  field  amy 
service  area, 

(j>)  each  unit  and  installation  commander  in  the  field  army 
service  ama  will  comply  with  the  directives  and  instructions  pertain¬ 
ing  to  rear  area  security  as  promulgated  by  the  FASCOM  commander, 

(3)  each  unit  and  installation  commander  in  the  field  amy 
service  area  will  provide  his  own  local  security  and  report  command  post 
location  upon  entering,  leaving,  or  changing  position  in  the  F4SA. 


Finally,  both  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  are  employ¬ 
ing  nuclear  weapons,  ascent  employment  of  chemical  and  biological  agents 
by  the  Russians  has  forced  the  United  States  to  announce  publicly  its  in¬ 
tention  to  retaliate  in  kind. 


FIRST 


FHAS3-TH" 


LAT  "'IT  MSK  ACS 


Situation 


The  field  army  service  area  has  been  relatively  free  of  hostile 

3The  comole te  rear  area  security  annex  to  the  field  arm?/  SOP  con¬ 
tains  more  details,  but  the  J^^Ttyjkcal  amy  SOP°rear  area  security 
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attack.  One  five  kilo ton  nuclear  explosion  destroyed  a  supply  dump 
three  days  ago,  but  the  losses  sustained  were  not  critical  to  the  field 
army.  During  the  past  two  weeks  there  has  been  no  ground  attack  of  in¬ 
stallations  in  the  FASA.  One  convoy  of  three  vehicles  was  ambushed  by 
a  reported  ten  man  guerrilla  band  four  nights  ago,  and  three  Soviet  para¬ 
chutes  were  discovered  in  a  cleared  area  two  days  ago. 

The  FASCOM  commander  has  delegated  territorial  responsibility 
for  the  FASA  to  the  army  support  brigade  commander.  Civil  affairs  teams 
are  operating  in  populated  parts  of  the  FASA  under  the  centralized  con¬ 
trol  of  the  CA  group  commander  who  in  turn  is  commanded  by  the  FASCOM 
commander.  Psychological  warfare  operations  are  controlled  at  field  army 
level  and  are  directed  at  the  Soviet  front  line  forces.  Two  of  the  three 
U.  S.  corps  do  not  require  their  attacking  divisions  to  clear  the  zone. 

Threat 

There  are  two  distinct  elements  of  the  rear  area  threats  one  is 
the  recent  minor  guerrilla  action;  the  other  is  th:  potential  partisan 
buildup  for  which  history  has  shown  a  precedence  and  for  which  current 
Soviet  doctrine  predicts  a  repetition.  The  former  is  a  relatively  minor 
danger,  but  the  latter  could  escalate  rapidly  into  a  major  menace.  Before 
proceeding  with  an  outline  of  th-  rear  area  commander's  reaction  to  this 
menace,  review  the  evidence  from  chapters  one  and  two  that  established 
the  nature  of  the  potential  threat. 

The  analysis  of  the  World  War  II  Russian  Partisan  Movement  con¬ 
cluded  that  partisan  bands  were  formed  as  a  consequence  of: 

(1)  suitable  terrain, 

(2)  bypassed  regular  army  units, 
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(3)  Soviet  attempts  to  organize  irregular  groups, 

(4)  poor  German  occupation  policy. 

The  evidence  of  chapter  II  reinforces  the  factors  above  with  cur¬ 
rent  Soviet  plans  and  doctrine.  For  example:  suitable  terrain  for  guer¬ 
rilla  bands  consists  of  forests,  swamps,  and  areas  of  relatively  diffi¬ 
cult  access.  This  type  terrain  was  and  is  prevalent  in  Bellorussia,  hence 

one  factor  of  the  potential  threat  is  present. 

When  the  Germans  failed  to  clear  bypassed  pockets  of  Red  Army 
units,  many  of  the  soldiers  slipped  free  and  joined  or  formed  partisan 
bands.  Soviet  current  doctrine  provides  for  training  units  that  become 
surrounded  to  break  up  into  small  elements  and  escape  to  fight  as  guer¬ 
rillas.^  The  second  parameter  above  is  therefore  established. 

At  a  time  during  World  War  H  when  the  Red  Army  was  retreating 
from  the  German  offensive,  the  Soviets  were  willing  to  divert  combat 
forces  to  the  task  of  infiltrating  by  air  into  the  German  rear  area  with 
the  mission  of  organising  partisan  b  nds.  Modern  Soviet  airborne  units  are 
trained  for  rear  area  missions  of  destruction  and  of  organizing  guerrillas. 

•Hie  fourth  factor,  a  poor  German  occupation  policy,  was  probably 
the  most  significant  contributor  to  the  partisan  uprising.  Harsh  tr^at- 
mnt  of  the  indigenous  people,  overly  severe  punishment  by  the  Germans  for 
even  the  smallest  -iolation,  and  the  Lack  of  a  consistent  policy  forced 
the  Russian  civilians  from  their  houses  into  the  woods  and  eventually  in¬ 
to  partisan  organizations.  The  Soviet  citizen  today  is,  on  the  average, 
a  product  of  some  type  of  military  or  paramilitary  training,  has  been  un¬ 
der  strict  Communist  Party  control  since  childhood,  and  has  a  love  for  his 
homeland  of  Russia.  The  evidence  in  chapter  II  shows  that  the  Soviets 


4 

DA  Pamphlet  30-40 »  p.  29. 
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plan  to  capitalize  on  these  characteristics  to  form  a  partisan  upris¬ 
ing  in  an  invader's  rear  area. 

Thus,  the  factors  that  contribute  most  to  a  partisan  movement 
have  been  established.  These  are  the  constituents  of  the  latent  threat 
to  the  field  army  service  area. 

Response 

The  army  support  brigade  coitnander  conducts  phase  1  rear  area 
security  operations  within  the  limits  of  current  doctrine.  He  assigns 
the  area  damage  control  center  (ADCOC)  the  mission  of  receiving,  record¬ 
ing,  and  disseminating  rear  area  security  information;  and  the  assistant 
chief  of  staff  for  security,  plans,  and  operations  is  assigned  general 
staff  supervision  of  rear  ar*"a  security  matters.  In  addition,  the  lo¬ 
cal  security  plans  of  each  unit  and  installation  are  reviewed  for  ade¬ 
quacy  and  to  insure  that  they  are  complete.  Warning  and  communications 

systems  are  established  and  tested,  SOP  are  rehearsed,  and  key  personnel 

6 

are  required  to  become  familiar  witn  the  area  of  operations. 

Recognizing  the  potential  threat,,  the  army  support  brigade  com¬ 
mander  institutes  measures  within  his  capabilities  that  are  designed  to 
counter  the  constituents  of  this  menace.  All  units  in  the  FA3A  are  as¬ 
signed  specific  locations  that:  are  suitable  for  their  operations,  reach 
a  compromise  between  dispersion  for  nuclear  vulnerability  and  close  prox¬ 
imity  for  mutual  support,  and  prevent  interference  with  each  otner.  The 
combat  service  support  units  are  generally  located  along  major  road  and 
rail  arteries;  while  the  combat  support  units  occupy  terrain  suitable  for 
their  missions.  The  net  result  of  this  dispersion  is  to  deny  some  areas 

54-4,  p.  206. 


^FM  100-10,  p.  45. 
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to  a  potential  guerrilla  band.  On  the  other  hand,  since  the  bulk  of 
the  installations  are  along  major  transportation  arteries  (whereas  par¬ 
tisans  perfer  the  security  offered  by  dense  forests  and  swamps),  the 
units  in  the  FASA  deny  relatively  few  areas  that  are  suitable  for  guer¬ 
rilla  hideouts. 

With  reference  to  the  factor  of  bypassed  Russian  regular  amy 
units,  the  support  brigade  commander  has  no  forces  to  bring  directly 
against  this  potential  threat.^  He  does,  however,  alert  rear  area  units 
to  report  any  sightings  of  Soviet  soldiers  in  the  rear  area;  and  the  sup¬ 
port  brigade  commander  requests  that  locations  of  bypassed  Soviet  units 

be  reported  to  him  by  tactical  units. 

Soviet  attempts  to  organize  partisan  bands  consist  of  aerial  sup- 
ply  and  liaison,  appeals  to  patriotism,  and  psychological  operations.  In 
the  FA3A,  the  support  brigade  commander  counters  these  attempts  by  sur¬ 
veillance  of  drop  zones  and  landing  zones  ani  oy  an  effective  installation 

g 

security  system  to  discourage  potential  partisans/  Supply  personnel  mov¬ 
ing  throughout  the  FASA,  service  elements,  aircraft  pilots,  and  mainten¬ 
ance  personnel  arc  directed  to  reoort  any  evidence  of  intrusion  that  they 
observe  in  their  movement  about  the  FASA. 

The  FASCOM  commander  controls  the  civil  affairs  elements,  and  he 

9 

directs  them  to  be  alert  to  Soviet  a  tempts  at  organizing  partisans. 

He  also  coordinates  with  army  air  defense  units  in  order  to  reduce  pene¬ 
tration  of  the  FASA  by  enemv  resupply  and  liaison  aircraft,  and  he  re¬ 
quests  that  all  instances  of  enemy  aerial  overflights  of  the  FASA  be  re- 

^Moppinr  up  bypassed  units  is  a  decision  of  the  front  line  com¬ 
mander  at  each  echelon.  It  is  he  that  must  make  provisions  for  this  type 
operation.  F Vi  61-100,  p.  B3. 

54-4,  p,  90.  9FK  5^-4,  P. 
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ported  to  his  headquarters. 

The  last  factor  that  contributes  to  the  emergence  of  a  partisan 
movement  is  harsh  and  unjust  treatment  of  the  people  in  the  occupied  ter¬ 
ritory.  This  poor  treatment  stems  from  an  improper  occupation  policy  and 
from  depredations  by  the  forces  operating  in  the  occupied  area. 

The  army  support  brigade  commander  requires  all  units  in  the  FA3A 
to  instruct  their  personnel  on  standards  of  conduct  and  proper  attitudes. 
He  insists  that  all  soldiers  pay  for  what  they  obtain  from  the  local  in¬ 
habitants,  and  he  enforces  the  policies  established  by  higher  headquarters 
for  utilization  of  civilian  labor  and  for  local  procurement  of  supplies. 
Throuch  orientation  and  enforcement,  the  army  support  brigade  commander 
prevents  one  aspect  of  possible  poor  treatment  of  civilians  from  becoming 
widespread. 

Since  the  F.ASCQK  commander  commands  the  civil  affairs  group,  the 
army  support  brigade  commander  coordinates  closely  with  him  to  insure  that 
the  operating  policies  of  the  'dvil  affairs  personnel  in  the  FASA  are  com¬ 
patible  with  the  rear  area  security  plans.  He  establishes  liaison  with 
the  civil  affairs  personnel  to  provide  him  an  important  link  with  the  at¬ 
titudes,  feelings,  and  problems  of  the  conquered  people.  This  contact 

may  al**o  be  a  valuable  in  te  Hi  gene®  source  for  the  armv  support  brigade 

10 

commander. 

Summary 

This  first  phase  has  exhibited  the  potential  threat  of  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  partisan  movement  in  thn  field  army  service  area.  The  territor¬ 
ial  commander,  in  this  case  the  armv  support  brigade  commander,  performed 

10FM  41-10,  pp.  21-22. 
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his  rear  area  security  missions  under  conditions  of  a  phase  X  rear  area 
security  eneiroment.  His  response  to  the  potential  threat  included 
preparation  of  rear  area  security  plans  and  SOP  and  establishment  of  a 
rear  area  security  control  center.  The  army  support  brigade  commander 
supervised  HAS  training  of  units  located  in  the  FASA,  coordinated  their 
defense  plans,  and  directed  their  dispersion  throughout  the  FASA. 

A  discussion  of  the  results  of  this  phase  will  be  presented  in 

the  next  chapter* 

S500KD  PHASS-TH?  GRO.JIHG  PARTISAN  BANDS 


Situation 

This  is  a  continuation  of  the  previous  situation;  it  is  now  six 
weeks  later,  neither  side  has  advanced  its  position;  the  front  lines 
have  changed  slirhtly,  but  the  field  armv  service  area  remains  the  same 

as  in  the  first  chase. 

Guerrilla  raids  have  increased  sharplv  during  the  past  four  weeks. 
Guerrilla  contacts  have  been  reported  six  out  of  every  seven  nights.  Tar¬ 
gets  are  ammunition  and  supply  dumps;  and  tactics  have  been  a  surprise 
ni?rht  raid,  seizure  of  supplies  that  can  be  carried,  destruction  of  the 
remainder,  and  hen  destruction  of  the  installation  followed  oy  rapid 

withdrawal  into  forests  and  swamps. 

The  guerrilla  bands  operate  in  groups  of  twenty-five  to  si.<uy  per- 

sons;  and  they  are  armed  with  rifles,  submachine  guns,  and  a  few  small 
caliber  mortars.  Intelligence  estimates  conclude  tha^  th  .re  ar~ 


ten  different  bands  of  partisans  operating  in  the  FASA. 

Until  a  week  ago,  partisan  activities  anpeared  to  have  the  object- 
ive  of  securing  food,  clothing,  and  weapons  for  their  own  use.  During 
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the  past  week,  however,  partisan  attacks  have  been  aimed  at  interrupt¬ 
ing  rail  and  communications  facilities  and  ambushing  small  military  move¬ 
ments. 

Threat 

The  situation  above  depicts  one  aspect  of  the  threat;  namely, 
the  current  operations  of  the  partisan  bands.  Another,  and  equally  sig¬ 
nificant  element  of  the  total  menace  to  the  field  army  service  area  is 
the  potential  growth  of  the  budding  partisan  movement  to  sue'  a  degree 
that  it  endangers  the  command  as  a  whole.  Consider  previous  evidence. 

There  are  several  factors  that  influence  the  growth  of  a  partisan 
movement.  Some  were  considered  in  the  first  phase  and  apply  similarly 
in  this  phase.  It  was  concluded  in  chapter  1  that  the  following  were 
important  considerations  influencing  the  growth  of  the  Russian  Partisan 
Movement! 

(1)  weak  German  anti -partisan  opera -.ions  resulting  in  only  limited 
success  or  actual  failure, ^ 

(2)  German  reliance  on  passive  defensive  measures  to  protect 
their  rear  areas. 

Soviet  current  doctrine  exploits  these  factors.  Civilians  are 
considered  to  be  well  trained  in  military  operations  ani  are  therefore  a 
source  of  strength  to  be  called  upon  by  the  Soviets.  Weak  anti-partisan 
operations  by  -ae  occupying  forces  provide  a  psychological  weapon  which 
the  Soviets  fully  intend  to  use  to  encourage  partisan  bands. 

The  Soviets  recognise  the  vulnerability  of  enemy  rear  areas. 

"^Weinberg,  The  Partisan  Movement  in  the  Yelna  .  .  .  ,  34-36. 

^Sokolovskii,  Soviet  Military  Strategy,  461. 
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Hence,  an  invader  relying  on  the  passive  measures  of  dispersion,  in¬ 
stallation  security,  and  forces  designed  for  relief  of  besieged  in¬ 
stallations  rather  than  actively  attacking  guerrilla  strongholds  will 

13 

soon  experience  a  "partisan  front." 

The  threat  to  the  field  army  service  area  in  this  second  phase, 
therefore,  consists  of  the  actual  guerrilla  activities  occurring  fre¬ 
quently  throughout  the  area  and  the  potential  growth  of  the  bands  due 
to  the  presence  of  certain  contributing  factors.  Kext,  consider  the 
actions  of  the  rear  area  commander. 

Response 

The  organization  of  the  army  support  brigade  contains  no  tac- 

]4 

tical  units  designed  for  combat  operations.  Therefore,  the  army  sup¬ 
port  brigade  commander  requests  fron  FA3C0M  the  assignment  of  tactical 
units  for  rear  area  security  operations  in  the  FAS  A.  The  FAS COM  com¬ 
mander  forwarded  the  request  to  the  field  army  commander.  In  view  of 
the  threat,  the  field  army  commander  decided  to  attach  an  armored  cav¬ 
alry  regiment  to  FASCOM.  This  was  accomr.Lished  by  diverting  the  cavalry 
regiment  from  its  mission  as  part  of  Ah'*  field  army  reserve. 

The  FASCO:'  commander  further  attached  th?  armored  cavalry  regi¬ 
ment  to  th?  armv  i  r*ort  brigade.  The  armv  support  brigade  commander 
divided  the  field  army  service  area  into  two  subareas,  assigning  one 
general  support  group  commander  responsibility  for  each  of  the  subareas 
(Fig.  2).  He  also  attached  one  squadron  of  th*  armored  cavalry  regiment 
to  each  of  th°  two  general  support  groups  to  provide  the  subarea  commanders 

13 

Colonel  Kemo,  "The  Place  of  Guerrilla  Action  in  War,"  Military 
Review.  XXXVII  November,  1957,  PP.  99-107. 

14 
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a  combat  force.  The  remainder  of  the  armored  cavalry  regiment  was  re¬ 
tained  under  army  support  brigade  control  to  be  used  as  a  mobile  strik¬ 
ing  force  throughout  the  FA3A. 

3ach  general  support  group  commander  decides  to  employ  his  ar¬ 
mored  cavalry  squadron  in  three  roles:  (1)  area  patrol  and  surveillance, 

(2)  mobile  striking  force  to  relieve  installations  under  attack,  and  (3) 
escort  foi*ce  to  protect  convoys  and  administrative  troop  movements. 

The  armv  s unport  brigade  commander  conducts  inspections  of  re^r 
area  security  activities,  and  directs  the  subarea  commanders  to  accomplish 
all  possible  reconnaissance  of  likely  partisan  camps.  He  plans  for  the 
employment  of  the  armored  cavalry  regiment  reserve  force  in  an  anti-par¬ 
tisan  role  against  any  bands  whose  si?.e  permits  some  assurance  of  success. 
His  plans  avoid  too  great  a  reliance  on  purely  passive  defensive  measures. 
The  army  support  brigade  commander  further  coordinates  with  civil  affairs 
personnel  to  develop  a  be -ter  intelligence  resource.  He  also  reauests 
that  psychological  warfare  unites  be  made  available  for  operations  in  the 
FASA  to  aid  civil  affairs  and  his  own  forces  in  combatting  the  factors 

that  could  lead  to  any  escalation  of  guerrilla  activity  or  growth  of  the 
15 

partisan  bands. 

Since  the  two  subareas  are  each  approximately  25,000  square 
kilometers  in  rca,  the  army  support  brigade  commander  requests  permis¬ 
sion  to  use  chemical  warfare  (CW)  and  biological  warfare  (BW)  in  his  anti¬ 
partisan  operations  to  extend  the  capabilities  of  the  rear  area  security 
forces.1^  This  request  requires  decision  at  the  highest  level  (theater 
army  or  higher)  since  this  type  warfare  has  not  been  employed  by  U.  S.  for¬ 
ces  in  this  campaign.  If  permission  to  use  CJ  and  B#  is  granted,  the  army 
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support  brigade  commander  would  employ  these  methods  to  deny  terrain  as 
well  as  to  aid  in  anti -partisan  offensive  operations. 

Summary 

The  threat  in  this  second  phase  consisted  of  frequent  guerrilla 
attacks  against  the  units  in  the  FASA  and  the  potential  growth  of  the 
partisan  movement.  The  rear  area  commander  acted  to  defend  against  the 
guerrilla  attacks  and  to  counter  the  factors  that  contribute  to  the  growth 
of  a  partisan  movement  by  implementing  phase  II  rear  area  security  opera¬ 
tions. 

In  this  case,  combat  forces  were  diverted  to  a  rear  area  security 
role,  the  FASA  was  divided  into  subareas  using  the  two  general  support 
group  commanders  as  subarea  commanders,  and  the  tactical  troops  were  at¬ 
tached  to  the  subarea.  Coordination  with  civil  affairs  was  accomplished, 
and  a  request  for  psychological  warfare  operations  was  submitted.  Finally, 
permission  to  use  chemical  and  biological  warfare  was  requested. 

As  before,  a  discussion  of  this  phase  will  be  deferred  until 
chapter  V. 

T;IIHD  PH  ASS-PAd  FI  3  All  5  J30PAH3I25.  TZZ  A  .-'.MY 

Situation 

It  is  six  weeks  later.  The  army  rear  boundary  has  moved  forward 
approximately  100  miles,  but  the  nature  of  the  area  of  operations  in  the 
field  army  service  area  remains  the  same. 

Large,  well -coordinated  attacks  by  partisan  units  occur  frequently 
throughout  the  FASA  and  into  the  communications  zone  ( COMMZ ) .  The  parti¬ 
sans  are  organized  along  military  lines  into  companies,  battalions,  and 
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brigades. ^  Three  brigades  of  approximately  1000  men  each  have  been 
identified.  They  exhibit  a  high  degree  of  training  and  leadership:  they 
are  aware  of  the  movement  of  U.  S.  forces  throughout  the  FASA,  and  they 
act  as  a  source  of  information  to  the  Soviets. 

Partisan  units  have  added  light  artillery  weapons  to  their  inven¬ 
tory.  On  three  occasions  partisans  are  known  to  have  used  atomic  demoli¬ 
tion  munitions  (ADM)  and  are  now  being  equipped  with  gas  masks.  Their  at¬ 
tacks  against  targets  in  the  field  army  rear,  coordinated  with  Soviet  front¬ 
line  operations,  jeopardize  the  field  army’s  accomplishment  of  its  mission. 

Threat 

The  evidence  of  World  War  II  reinforced  by  Soviet  current  capa¬ 
bilities  indicate  that  in  a  situation  like  the  one  outlined  above,  parti¬ 
sans  are  most  successful  in  conducting  raids  against  critical  rear  area  in¬ 
stallations  and  in  acquiring  intelligence  for  the  Soviets.  Using  guerrilla 
techniques,  the  partisans  destroy  rail  nets,  disrupt  ''omnui.i cations  facili¬ 
ties,  and  transmit  enemy  information  to  th*  Red  Army,  liot  as  important, 
but  nevertheless  significant,  thr  partisan  bands  provide  a  base  of  opera¬ 
tions  for  clandestine  activities  by  trained  Soviet  agents.  Also,  parti¬ 
san  bands  punish  those  indigenous  people  who  support  or  collaborate  with 
the  invader.  Ac. _ng  under  the  close  direction  of  the  Soviets,  maximum 
partisan  efforts  occur  in  conjunction  with  major  Red  Army  frontline  op¬ 
erations. 

Response 

The  field  army  commander  decides  that  the  size  of  the  partisan 

17 

De  Witt  and  Moll,  The  Partisan  Movement  in  the  Bryansk  .  .  .  ,  13* 
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uprising  endangers  the  command  as  a  whole.  He  therefore  diverts  an  in¬ 
fantry  division  from  front  line  operations  to  counterguerrilla  opera¬ 
tions  in  the  army  rear.  The  infantry  division  is  relieved  from  attach¬ 
ment  to  one  of  the  corps  and  ordered  to  operate  under  field  army  control 
in  the  FASA.18  The  mission  assigned  to  the  infantry  division  is  to  lo¬ 
cate  partisan  organizations,  destroy  them,  and  keep  the  partisans  off 
balance.  The  division  is  reinforced  with  sufficient  ground  transporta¬ 
tion  to  move  four  battalions  simultaneously  and  with  enough  helicopters 
to  airlift  one  battalion. 

The  armored  cavalry  regiment  remains  attached  to  the  army  sup¬ 
port  brigade  and  the  general  support  groups.  This  regiment  continues 
to  be  employed  in  the  roles  of  convoy  escort,  route  and  installation  se¬ 
curity,  and  local  reaction  force  for  relief  of  at'ac.<ed  installations. 

The  surveillance  capabilities  of  the  armored  cavalry  regiment  are  dir¬ 
ected  toward  locating  guerrilla  concentrations.  Any  discovered  bands 
are  reported  through  army  sunoort  brigade  to  FA3C0M,  then  to  field  army 
headquarters  who  will  provide  the  information  ~.o  the  infantry  division 
having  responsibility  for  anti-partisan  operations. 

The  infantry  division  commander  initially  directs  his  e. forts 
to  the  task  of  locating  guerrillas.  The  division  commander  employs  air¬ 
craft,  radar,  patrols,  and  observation  posts  to  find  guerrilla  concentra¬ 
tions,  He  coordinates  closely  with  civil  affairs  personnel  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  informers  or  other  information  leaks  from  the  civilian  popu¬ 
lation.  He  coordinates  also  with  air  defense  elements  since  much  outside 
guerrilla  support  must  come  from  aerial  supply  missions  infiltrating  the 
field  army  service  area.  Having  received  authority  to  employ  chemical 

18PM  100-10,  p.  40. 
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warfare,1^  the  infantry  division  commander  uses  chemical  agents  to  con¬ 
taminate  remote  areas  in  the  forests  and  swamps -areas  that  are  useless  ex¬ 
cept  as  partisan  camps. 

When  guerrilla  concentrations  are  located,  the  division  employs 
some  of  its  battalions  to  isolate  the  force  by  encirclement.  The  des¬ 
truction  of  the  partisans  is  achieved  using  other  battalions  to  conduct 
airmobile  assaults  while  the  battalions  of  the  encircling  force  reduce 
the  size  of  the  perimeter  in  a  squeezing  action.  Chemical  agents  are 

used  in  conjunction  with  the  assault  elements  to  force  the  enemy  to  move 

21 

from  his  defensive  positions  and  to  destroy  his  will  to  fight.  Parti¬ 
sans  who  escape  are  pursued  to  complete  the  destruction  oi  the  organiza- 

22 

tion  as  an  effective  partisan  unit. 

Summary 

This  third  phase  situation  exhibited  a  partisan  rear  area  threat 
that  endangered  the  mission  of  the  field  army.  An  infantry  division  was 
diverted  from  its  front  line  tasks  to  a  counterguerrilla  mission  in  the 
FASA.  The  infantry  division  was  employed  under  field  army  control;  but 
the  army  support  brigade  commander  retained  the  armored  cavalry  regiment 
for  rear  area  security  missions  in  the  FASA.  Authority  was  £iven  to  the 


^Permission  to  employ  chemical  agents  was  given  to  the  infantry 
division  commander  subject  to  the  following  conditions:  (1)  no  contami¬ 
nation  of  villages  or  cultivated  areas;  (2)  downwind  vapor  hazzard 
limited  to  one  kilometer;  and  (3)  each  use  must  be  coordinated  with  the 
army  support  brigade  commander  and  receive  specific  approval  of  field 
army  headquarters. 

57- 35,  p.  36.  The  number  of  battalions  employed  in  the  en¬ 
circling  force  and  the  airmobile  force  will  vary  depending  upon  the 
strength  of  the  enemy  and  the  nature  of  the  terrain.  The  encircling 
force  will  require  a  much  greater  force  than  the  airmobile  force. 

3-5,  P.  38. 


m  31-16,  p.  21 
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infantry  division  commander  to  employ  chemical  warfare  under  certain  re¬ 
strictions. 

A  rear  area  security  test  model  has  been  presented  in  three  phases, 
each  phase  describing  a  level  of  threat  or  potential  threat  in  an  en¬ 
vironment  of  a  general  war.  The  commanders  exercising  territorial  juris¬ 
diction  in  the  field  army  service  area  employed  current  rear  area  security 
doctrine  for  guidance  in  combatting  the  threat.  The  results  of  this  test 
will  be  discussed  in  chapter  V. 


CHAPTER  V 


APPRAISAL 

This  chapter  has  a  threefold  purpose:  first,  to  discuss  the 
results  of  the  test  model  presented  in  chapter  IV;  second,  to  formulate 
the  conclusions  evolved  with  respect  to  the  adequacy  of  rear  area  se¬ 
curity  doctrine;  and  third,  to  recommend  changes  and  areas  for  study 
vjith  the  objective  of  strengthening  the  doctrine  for  security  of  the 
field  army  service  area. 

DISCUSSION 

The  analysis  of  the  test  responses  and  the  formulation  of  cor¬ 
responding  conclusions  are  facilitated  by  discussing  the  results  of  the 
test  under  functional  categories  rather  than  model  phases.  The  discus¬ 
sion  below,  therefore,  enr.loys  the  categories  of  command  and  control, 
counter-threat  measures,  and  counter-threat  means. ^ 

Command  and  Con  ~ol 

One  important  aspect  of  rear  area  security  doctrine  is  the  assign¬ 
ment  of  territorial  responsibility  for  the  field  army  service  area.  In 
the  first  phase  model,  the  field  army  commander  assigned  territorial  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  FASA  to  the  field  army  suoport  command  commander  who 

^Chart  3  reviews  the  highlights  of  the  test  model  by  phases.  It  is 
provided  as  a  foldout  for  use  in  the  discussion  to  follow  to  facilitate 
the  transition  from  phases  to  functional  categories. 
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in  turn  delegated  this  responsibility  to  the  army  support  brigade  com¬ 
mander.  Thus,  the  army  support  brigade  commander  is  made  responsible  for 
rear  area  security  for  the  entire  field  army  service  area.  There  are 
several  advantages  to  this  course  of  actions 

(1)  the  combat  service  support  mission  of  the  support  brigade 
is  oriented  in  the  FASA;  whereas  the  scope  of  the  FASCOM  commander’s 

mission  includes  the  entire  field  armv  area; 

(2)  as  the  logistic  operator  for  the  field  army,  the  FASCOM 
commander  requires  a  major  subordinate  command  to  perform  as  bis  rear 
area  security  operator; 

(3)  the  army  support  brigade  is  provided  with  an  aporopriate 

staff  section  and  an  area  damage  control  center  that  is  designed  to  per- 

.  2 

form  a  rear  area  security  control  mission. 

The  disadvantages  of  delegating  territorial  responsibility  of  the  FASA 
to  the  army  suoport  brigade  commander  are: 

(1)  approximately  50,000  troops  of  the  70,000  to  30,000  lodged 

in  the  field  army  service  area  are  assigned  to  FASCOM  units;  whereas  only 
16,000  troops  are  assigned  to  the  amv  sue  cor  t  brigade; 

(2)  the  security,  plans,  and  opera -ions  staff  section  of  frASCOM 
with  a  complement  of  forty-six  (compared  to  twenty-one  in  this  staff  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  a ...r  suDnort  brigade)  is  be'ter  equipped  to  exercise  staff 

3 

supervision  and  control  of  rear  area  security  operations  in  the  FAS A; 

(3)  the  support  mission  of  the  armv  suooort  brigade  is  oriented 
only  on  parts  of  the  FASA,  but  the  FASCOM  commander  is  concerned  with  all 
movements  into,  within,  and  out  of  the  entire  FASA; 

(4)  the  FASCOM  commander  (but  not  the  army  support  brigade  com- 

2T0E  54-22F,  p.  52.  ^TOS  55-12F,  p. 
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mander)  controls  civil  affairs  elements  and  deals  with  communications 
zone  commands  and  corps  commands  and  thus  is  better  suited  to  provide 
uniformity  and  continuity  for  territorial  control. 

(5)  subdivision  of  the  FASA  is  not  facilitated  under  army 
support  brigade  control  (FASCOM  could  use  the  military  police  brigade 
commander  to  command  one  subarea  and  the  armv  support  brigade  commander 

for  another); 

(6)  the  armv  support  brigade  has  no  direct  contact  with  field 
army  headquarters  for  coordinating  air  defense,  psychological  warfare, 
and  the  use  of  tactical  troops  for  rear  area  security. 

The  consideration  that  the  FASOOM  commander  has  a  wider  interest 
than  .just  that  of  the  field  army  service  area  is  the  major  advantage  to 
delegation  of  territorial  responsibility  to  the  armv  support  brigade  com¬ 
mander.  The  disadvantages  (which  are  advantages  to  FASCOM  retaining  ter¬ 
ritorial  control)  outweirh  the  advsnts-rs,  however,  particularly  with 
respect  to  command  of  units,  control  o-'  integrated  resources  such  as 
civil  affairs  and  psycho to-ica L  operations,  and  overall  coordination  and 
uniformity  of  effort.  The  results  of  thn  model  and  tnis  discussion  lead 
initially  to  the  conclusion  that  the  FA3CrK  commander  shouV1  retain  ter¬ 
ritorial  control  of,  and  hence  rear  area  security  responsibility  for,  the 
field  armv  serv  *  area. 

Continuing  with  a  discussion  of  certain  other  aspects  of  command 
and  control  of  rear  area  security  operations,  it  is  noted  that  the  field 
army  SOP  annex  for  rear  arca  security  required  all  units  and  installations 
to  comply  with  the  directives  of  the  rear  area  commander.  The  rear  area  com 
mander  is  thus  provided  the  authority  to  issue  instructions  to  units  per¬ 
taining  to  rear  area  security  matters  even  though  there  is  no  actual  com¬ 
mand  relationship.  When  the  situation  warranted,  the  FASA  was  divided 
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into  subareas  to  aid  in  control  and  responsiveness  to  the  rear  area 
threat.  Also,  the  army  suooort  brigade  commander  employed  his  area  dam¬ 
age  control  center  to  control  rear  area  security  operations  as  well  as 
damage  control  activities,  a  function  for  which  this  element  appears  to 
be  suitable.**  Therefore,  another  conclusion  is  that  preparation  of  rear 
area  security  SOP,  installation  and  unit  internal  security  plans,  and  te 
use  of  an  operational  control  center  for  rear  area  security  matters  are 
valuable  measures  in  the  field  army  service  area. 

Counter-threat  Measures 


Clear  Zone.— A  very  real  danger  from  bypassed  enemy  units  became  apparent 
in  the  first  and  the  second  phases  of  the  model.  Since  U,  S.  doctrine  no 
longer  requires  the  frontline  division  to  clear  its  zone,^  the  menace 
here  becomes  clear.  For  example,  assume  that  in  th~  first  phase  situa¬ 
tion  a  corps  commander  planned  to  clear  bypassed  "norny  units  later,  and 


used  onlv  blocking  forces 


?o~  a  or  tvro  to  isolate 


th~  *nr*y  units. 


All  part,  of  the  encircled 
the  tine  had  cone  follow 


*n«r;v  units  mi^h:  decide  in  the  interim  that 
thtf*  Soviet  'ioetrinrt  of  breaking  up  into  snail 


elements,  escaping,  anr>  joining  partisan  bands* 


It  is  therefore  impor- 


tant  for  tactical  commanders  to  assess  the  impact  on  their  rear  area  of 
a  tactical  plan  that  does  not  require  clearance  of  th*  zone.  It  is 
equally  important  that  rear  frm  security  planners  be  familiar  with  this 
aspect  of  the  front  line  plans  and  resultant,  operations. 

Tactical  Tailoring.— The  lack  of  tactical  troops  for  rear  area  security  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  phase  proved  to  be  a  serious  deficiency.  The  consequences  of 


^TOS  54-22F,  pp.  52-54,  and  see  also  STA"A0  2079. 

61-100,  p.  88  ^Ely,  The  Red  Army  Today,  p.  15. 
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this  lack  contributed  to  the  problems  of  the  army  support  brigade  com¬ 
mander  in  several  ways: 

(1)  the  army  support  brigade  commander  had  no  effective  force  to 
take  offensive  action  against  the  partisan  force  which  ambushed  the  convoy; 

(2)  no  force  was  available  for  surveillance  of  possible  guerrilla 


base  camp  areas; 

(3)  without  combat  units,  there  was  little  that  the  any  supoort 
brigade  commander  could  do  to  block  Soviet  attempts  to  organize  partisans; 

(4)  lack  of  an  effective  deterrent  in  the  form  of  combat  troops 
encouraged  civilian  support  of  guerrilla  bands  in  their  early  stages. 

Despite  the  fact  that  current  U.  S.  doctrine  recognizes  that  "prevent¬ 
ing  the  formation  of  a  resistance  movement  is  much  easier  than  dealing 
with  one  after  it  is  formed,"7,  the  interpretation  of  the  definition  of  rear 
area  security3  has  led  to  the  conclusion  that  combat  troops  cannot  be  as¬ 
signed  to  rear  area  security  missions  until  a  threat  exists.  The  problem 
here  seems  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  word  threat.  A  potential  threat,  should 
it  become  real,  undoubtedly  will  result  in  a  greater  cost  to  the  field  army 
than  would  the  assignment  of  tactical  troops  for  rear  area  security  missions 


based  on  realistic  estimates  of  the  potential  threat. 

In  the  basic  model  the  field  army  and  the  corps  were  tailored  by 
the  attachmen:  of  combat,  combat  support,  and  combat  service  supnort  units 
to  perform  their  ground  combat  missions  on  a  hostile  landmass  during  con¬ 
ditions  of  general  war.  The  FASCOM  also  was  tailored  for  its  combat  serv- 

7FK  31-16,  p.  20. 


3FM  100-10,  p.  40.  The  last  part  of  the  definition  of  rear  area 
security  is  incorrectly  applied  in  the  converse  which  leads  one  to 
that  once  units  are  moved  from  the  front  lines  or  the  reserve 
area,  then  this  is  no  longer  rear  area  security  but  a  paru  of  the  main 

battle. 
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ice  support  mission*  It  would  seem  to  follow  that  FASCOM  should  be 
tailored  as  well  to  perform  its  rear  area  security  mission.  The  con¬ 
clusion  based  on  the  above  evidence  is  that  rear  area  commands  should 
be  tailored  in  advance  by  the  assignment  of  tactical  forces  for  rear 
area  security  missions  when  the  potential  or  the  actual  threat  war¬ 
rants. 

Civil  Affairs.— A  third  specific  measure  concerns  civil  affairs.  From  the 
first  phase  through  the  third  phase,  civil  affairs  activities  played  a  vi¬ 
tal  role  in  rear  area  security  activities.  Civil  affairs  teams  operating 
throughout  the  FASA  played  an  irportant  part  in  implementing  occupation 
policy  during  the  first  phase  of  the  model.  The  rear  area  commander  de¬ 
pended  upon  their  efforts  to  avoid  the  World  War  II  German  mistakes  that 
contributed  greatly  to  the  birth  and  growth  of  the  Russian  Partisan  Move¬ 
ment.^  In  all  phases,  the  rear  area  commanders  looked  to  civil  affairs 
units  to  keep  abreast  of  civilian  attitudes  and  to  obtain  local  informa¬ 
tion  of  military  interest. 

Civil  affairs  doctrine  for  rear  area  security  and  counterguerrilla 
operations  is  complete.10  Psychological  warfare  operations  are  incorpor¬ 
ated  with  the  civil  affairs  plans.11  There  is  a  requirement  for  close 
coordination  between  a  rear  area  commander  and  the  civil  affairs  units 
operating  in  his  area.  In  counterguerrilla  operations  like  those  of  the 
second  and  third  phases,  provision  must  be  made  to  include  ‘'appropriate 
action  aaainst  the  civilian  and  underground  support  of  the  guerrilla  force. 

^Ziemke,  The  Soviet  Partisan  Movement  in  1941,  PP.  64-65. 

10FM  41-10,  pp.  145-148. 

1XFM  33-5,  pp.  132-154  and  FM  41-5,  P.  85. 

lzm  31-16,  p.  20. 
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The  results  of  the  test  model  and  the  above  facts  indicate  that  the  ter¬ 
ritorial  commander  of  the  field  army  service  area  requires  operational 
comszad  of  the  civil  affairs  and  psychological  warfare  teams  necessary 
to  exercise  control  of  the  occupied  parts  of  his  area. 

m i  Warfare .  —Another  specific  measure  employed  during  the  third  phase 
was  chemical  warfare.  U.  S.  Field  Service  Regulations  Operations  points 
out  that  a  general  war  "is  characterized  by  the  absence  of  restraints  and 
may  include  ...  chemical  and  biological  attacks  ..."  The  army  sup¬ 
port  brigade  commander* s  request  for  authority  to  employ  chemical  warfare 
in  the  second  phase  and  the  granting  of  this  authority  to  the  infantry  di¬ 
vision  counterguerrilla  force  during  ttn  third  phase  are,  therefore,  within 
the  realm  of  possible  response.  Some  considerations  favoring  the  use  of 
chemical  agents  for  rear  area  operations  such  as  those  depicted  in  the 
second  and  third  phases  are: 

(1)  guerrillas  will  not  have  gas  masks  (at  least  initially, 

and  even  later  resupply  will  be  difficult); 

(2)  one  fighter  aircraft  using  two  100  gallon  spray  tanks  of 

nerve  gas  can  contaminate  an  area  aproximatelv  1000  meters  long  and  600 

14 

meters  wide  with  an  agent  whose  effects  remain  for  several  days; 

(3)  chemical  agent  contamination  of  known  and  suspected  parti¬ 
san  camps  result  not  only  in  casualties  to  the  partisans  but  also  denies 
the  contaminated  area  to  guerrillas  for  a  period  of  several  days  to  one  week; 

(4)  the  cost  to  the  U.  S.  in  terms  of  rear  area  security  troop 


3-3 

14. 


FM  100-5,  P.  2. 


*This  is  based  on  employing  the  persistent  a°-ent  VX  and  a  standard 
estimate  using  the  chemical  agent  calculator  and. 
trine  contained  in  U.  S.  Army  Command  and  General  Staff  CoiJf*e» 

Chemical  and  Biological  Weapons  Employment.  (Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas, 

Kay,  1964)  p.  12. 
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requirements,  casualties  to  trained  specialists  from  guerrilla  attacks,  and 

loss  of  equipment  can  be  reduced; 

(5)  the  impact  on  world  public  opinion,  the  indigenous  people, 

and  U.  S.  allies  must  be  weighed, 

U,  S.  counterguerrilla  tactical  doctrine  provided  for  the  use  of  chemical 
and  biological  warfare  when  authorized.  Thus,  it  is  concluded  that  de¬ 
spite  certain  psychological  disadvantages,  the  advantages  of  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  chemical  warfare  in  rear  area  security  missions  are  significant, 
and  current  chemical  warfare  doctrine  adequately  provides  for  counterguer¬ 


rilla  chemical  warfare  measures. 

Air  Defense.— The  test  model  responses  indicated  that  air  defense  of  the 
field  armv  service  area  was  an  important  consideration  to  the  territorial 
commander,  not  only  as  a  means  of  protection  from  hostile  aircraft  attack, 
but  also  as  a  means  of  preventing  aerial  resupply  and  su-cort  of  the  par¬ 
tisans.  In  the  first  and  second  phases,  the  army  support  brigade  com¬ 
mander  coordinated  throu-h  FASCOM  to  th~  field  army  to  provide  for  compati- 

16 

bility  of  army  air  defense  plans  and  rear  area  security  plans.  While 
it  is  true  that  enemy  air  attack  of  installations  in  the  FA3A  is  a  major 
concern  of  the  rear  area  commander,  it  is  equally  true  that  the  infiltration 
of  supplv  and  liaison  aircraft  into  partisan  infested  areas  represents 
another  danger.  The  integrated  army  air  defense  system  of  the  field  army 

17 

area  is  based  upon  the  me  Hercules  and  the  Hawk  surface-to-air  missiles. 

Operating  under  centralized  control  and  decentralized  execution,  this 

18 

system  has  the  mission  of  destroying  enemy  airborne  objects.  It  is  a 


15FW  3-5,  p.  88  and  p.  102.  l6PM  44-1,  p.  42  and  p.  49. 

^Subject  A2445,  U.  S.  Army  Command  and  General  Staff  College, 
p.  L2-IH-2. 

18FM  44-96,  pp.  56-57. 
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fact,  nevertheless,  that  infiltration  by  low-flying  enemy  aircraft  into 
the  FA5A,  singly,  and  under  conditions  of  reduced  visibility  is  feasible. 
Consequently,  there  is  a  requirement  for  some  type  of  ground  anti-aircraft 
weapon  to  be  employed  under  the  control  of  rear  area  security  forces  to 
deny  drop  and  landing  zones  and  to  bring  effective  fire  to  bear  on  hostile 
aircraft  attempting  to  resupply  partisans  or  land  small  organizing  detach¬ 
ments.  This  conclusion  implicitly  negates  the  part  of  rear  area  security 
doctrine  that  excludes  active  air  defense  from  the  definition  of  rear  area 

19 

security  operations. 

Counter-threat  Means 

Having  been  delegated  territorial  responsibility  for  the  field 

army  service  area,  th®  army  suprrort  brigade  commander's  resources  for 

rear  area  security  operation  during  th"  first  phase  consisted  essentially 

20  „ 

of  two  general  support  groups  ani  two  direct  support  groups.  ihe  pri¬ 
mary  mission  assign'd  those  support  groups  is  combat  service  support,  and 
there  are  no  organic  r°sr  area  security  forces  in  either  the  general  or 
the  direct  support  group.  “  Therefore,  with  respect  to  rear  area  security, 
the  aw  support  brigade  commander  did  not  employ  the  direct  or  general 
support  groups  initially  for  o -her  than  preparing  and  coordinating  local 
installation  sc  irity  plans  for  their  subordinate  units.  The  area  damage 
control  center  located  in  the  armv  support  brigade  headquarters  served 
as  the  focal  point  for  all  information  pertaining  to  unit  locations,  in¬ 
ternal  security  -Ians,  and  capabilities  of  each  installation  to  aid  another 
in  the  event  that  the  one  is  attacked  by  enenv  ground  elements.  The  ad¬ 
vance  preparation  of  SOP,  plans  for  local  unit  and  installation  se- 

19FM  100-10,  p.  40.  20m  54-4,  p.  10. 

^CO-STAR  II  (2d  Rev),  p.  K-9,  and  p.  L-ll. 


curlty,  contingency  plans  to  relieve  attacked  installations,  and  the 
incorporation  of  tenant  units  in  FASA  into  each  aspect  of  rear  area  se¬ 
curity  requires  the  full  effort  of  the  security,  plans,  and  operations 
staff  section  of  the  army  support  brigade  including  the  area  damage  con¬ 
trol  center. 

During  the  second  phase  and  continuing  through  the  third  phase  of 
the  model,  an  armored  cavalry  regiment  was  attached  to  the  army  support 
brigade  and  further  attached  in  part  to  the  subarea  commander.  The  level 
of  partisan  activity  in  the  second  phase,  together  with  the  size  of  the 
field  army  service  area,  forced  the  army  support  brigade  commander  to  sub¬ 
divide  the  FASA  and  attach  to  each  subarea  one  of  the  cavalry  squadrons. 
Figure  2  illustrates  schematically  that  each  subarea  of  the  FASA  contains 
approximately  25,000  square  kilometers;  therefore,  the  cavalry  squadron  in 

each  subarea  was  employed  in  defensive  rathar  than  offensive  roles  in  or- 

2  o 

der  to  be  able  to  react  over  such  a  larae  area.  ** 

Still  referring  to  the  armored  cavalry  regiment,  the  model  response 
demonstrated  that  although  th-  cavalry  regiment  was  a  valuable  counter¬ 
threat  means,  its  assignment  came  too  late  to  be  a  deterrent  thus  forcing 
its  use  primarily  in  a  reaction  role.  Squally  important,  the  test  model 
indicated  that  the  field  arm*/  commander  was  forced  to  sacrifice  a  part 
of  his  maneuver  force  (the  armored  cavalry  regiment)  with  a  consequent 
adverse  impact  on  his  tactical  olans.  Doctrine  provides  no  replacement 
to  the  field  armv  for  this  type  of  loss. 

Finally,  during  the  third  phase,  an  infantry  division  was  detached 

22 

FK  17-37,  PP»  241-242,  Current  doctrine  provides  for  piece¬ 
meal  use  of  cavalry  units  in  rear  area  security  operations  because  im¬ 
mediate  reaction  is  so  important. 
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from  a  front  line  corps  and  assigned  a  counterguerrilla  mission  in  the 
FASA  under  control  of  the  field  army.  It  is  clear  that  the  partisan 
threat  warranted  the  diversion  of  this  much  combat  power  to  the  rear 

area.  Further,  the  brigades  of  the  infantry  division  are  capable  of  per- 

23  ■  ■  . 

forming  counterguerrilla  operations.  In  this  connection,  however,  note 

that  the  division  was  employed  under  field  army  control  while  the  FASA 

remained  divided  and  under  army  support  brigade  control  for  rear  area 

security  operations.  U.  S.  doctrine  provides  for  tactical  operations  in 

the  rear  area  to  be  controlled  by  field  army  when  the  threat  "endangers 

24 

the  command  as  a  whole."  Nevertheless,  while  the  infantry  division  may 
require  several  days  an-i  all  its  combat  units  to  destroy  one  guerrilla 
brigade,  the  rest  of  the  FASA  will  need  protection  from  other  partisan 
units  to  permit  the  combat  service  support  units  to  perform  their  mission. 
This  argues  for  split  responsibility  in  the  FASA  like  that  which  occurred 
in  the  model.  On  the  other  hand,  th*  counterguerrilla  operations  of  the 
infantry  division  will  require  it  to  move  freely  throughout  FASA  thus  ne¬ 
cessitating  close  coordination  with  rear  area  security  and  combat  service 
suDport  elements.  This  aspect  favors  a  unity  of  command  in  the  rear  area 
even  under  the  difficult  reouirements  of  th~  third  phase.  Considering 
that  the  field  arm-  is  fi^htin^  a  major  battle  at  the  front  and  planning 
for  the  next  op*-. ation,  it  is  concluded  that  an  overall  rear  area  commander 
should  be  in  command  of  all  forces  operating  in  the  field  army  service 
area.  This  assessment  is  in  consonance  with  a  similar  observation  de¬ 
scribed  earlier  during  the  discussion  of  command  and  control. 

7-30,  p.  200. 

100-10,  p.  40.  This  type  of  action  is  no  longer  rear  area 
security  per  se;  it  is  a  part  of  the  main  battle. 
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CONCLUSIONS 

The  stated  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  evaluate  the  adequacy  of 
rear  area  security  doctrine  in  the  field  army  service  area.  The  results 
of  this  investigation  have  revealed  both  adequacies  and  inadequacies,  and 
the  same  results  have  offered  certain  clues  for  remedies  with  respect  to 
the  inadequate  areas. 

Rear  area  security  doctrine  in  the  field  army  service  area  is 
adequate  in  the  following  respect: 

(1)  the  requirement  for  all  units  in  the  PA3A  to  prepare 
unit  and  local  installation  plans,  and  the  provisions  for  coordinating 
these  plans  throughout  the  FASA; 

(2)  the  preparation,  rehearsal,  and  standardization  of  rear 
area  security  standing  operating  procedures  at  all  echelons; 

(3)  the  tactical  doctrine  for  combat  units  when  they  are 
assigned  to  rear  area  security  tasks; 

(4)  the  doctrine  for  civil  affairs  activities  and  psycho¬ 
logical  warfare  operations  designed  to  support  rear  area  security  and 
counterguerrilla  operations; 

(5)  the  provision  for  integrating  units  lodged  in  the  FASA 
(but  not  actual  r  under  the  command  of  the  rear  area  commander)  into  rear 
area  security  plans. 

The  inadequacies  of  current  rear  area  security  doctrine  are  di¬ 
vided  into  two  categories:  general  rear  area  security  doctrine;  and 
doctrine  peculiar  to  the  field  army  service  area. 

With  respect  to  the  former,  a  basic  weakness  is  the  definition  of 
rear  area  security.  The  errors  here  are:  the  exclusion  of  active  air  de¬ 
fense;  the  ambiguity  which  results  in  misinterpretation  of  "enemy  threats 
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large  enough  to  endanger  the  command";  and  the  phasing  of  rear  area  se 
curity  into  a  sort  of  pre-incident,  post  incident  activity  leading  to  the 
concept  of  "no  combat  elements  for  rear  area  security  until  forced  to  as¬ 
sign  them."  Large  scale  vertical  envelopments  and  deep  penetrations  are 
properly  considered  outside  the  scope  of  rear  area  security;  however, 
other  diversion  of  combat  oower  to  the  rear  areas  to  combat  a  continuing 
threat  is  a  part  of  rear  area  security  operations. 

In  addition  to  the  definition,  another  inadequacy  of  rear  area  se. 
curity  doctrine  is  its  failure  to  provide  for  a  single  commander  to  have 
not  only  territorial  responsibility  for  a  given  area  but  also  the  command 
of  civil  affairs  teams,  psychological  warfare  elements,  and  tactical 


troops  to  accomplish  his  area  mission* 

The  second  category  of  inadeouate  rear  area  security  doctrine  ap¬ 
plies  specifically  to  the  field  arav  service  area.  There  are  two  weak¬ 
nesses  under  the  current  C0-3T kR  concept:  one  is  the  delegation  of  tern 


torial  responsibility 


for  th"  entire  F4.3A.  to  ttr  army  support  brigade; 


the  other  is  the  lack  of  published 


doctrine  designed  to  provide  for  inte¬ 


grated  rear  area  security  measures  in  thn  F1.A.  The  di^cu.-.=>ions  pres~nt~d 
earlier  under  the  functional  categories  of  command  and  control  and  counter 


threat  measures  support  these  conclusions. 

Recacivulating,  rear  area  security  doctrine  is  inadequate  with 

respect  to  th*?  following* 


(1)  the  definition  of  rear  area  security, 


(2)  timely  provision  for  the  use  of  combat  units, 

(3)  unity  of  command  of  all  the  requisite  resources, 

(4)  providing  for  the  most  effective  command  echelon  in 

the  field  army  service  area. 
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AREAS  FOR  FUTURE  STUDY 

The  following  areas  for  study  emerged  from  this  thesis  as  cere¬ 
brations  and  are  not  fully  supported  by  research.  Their  presentation  here 
is  made  in  the  hope  that  they  will  stimulate  further  investigation  of  rear 
area  security  doctrine. 

(1)  Change  the  definition  of  rear  area  security.  Specifically, 
divide  the  doctrine  for  security  of  rear  areas  into  two  distinct  (al¬ 
though  allied)  doctrines. 

(a)  One  doctrine,  to  be  called  rear  area  security,  is  designed 
for  operations  on  a  non-hostile  landmass.  It  should  be  similar  to  the 
current  definition  of  rear  area  security.  It  should  specify  unity  of 
command  and  use  of  indigenous  paramilitary  and  civil  police;  and  it  should 
not  require  the  assignment  of  combat  units  for  rear  area  missions  unless 
an  emergency  arises. 

(b)  Another  doctrine,  defined  as  rear  area  defense,  is  designed 
for  operations  on  a  hostile  landmass.  This  concept  should  provide  for 
timely  assignment  of  combat  troops  according  to  the  potential  threat  in 
the  area  of  operations.  Rear  area  defense  forces  should  be  placed  under 
one  commander,  should  include  civil  affairs  teams,  psychological  warfare 
units,  and  some  air  defense  units,  and  should  provide  for  uniformity  and 
continuity  of  policy  as  the  boundaries  of  the  field  arm;/  service  area 
change.  This  concept  should  bo  studied  in  the  light  of  current  weapons, 
surveillance  capabilities,  and  transportation  means;  and  the  results  should 
be  evaluated  by  war  gaming. 

(2)  Conduct  a  cost  effectiveness  study  to  evaluate  the  relative 
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cost  of  assigning  combat  units  to  re~r  area  security  on  the  basis  of  po¬ 
tential  threat. 

This  study  should  weigh  such  parameters  as  the  relative  cost  of 
preventing  an  uprising  by  using  tactical  troops  versus  the  cost  of  sub¬ 
duing  one  after  it  occurs;  the  cost  of  risking  the  loss  of  some  of  the 
highly  skilled  technicians  normally  found  in  rear  area;  the  impact  on 
COMMZ  of  ineffective  preventive  measures  in  the  FA5A;  the  requirement  for 
a  uniform  occupation  policy  in  FASA  and  the  COMMZ ;  and  the  increased  dan¬ 
ger  of  partisan  attacks  when  partisans  are  equipped  with  modern  weapons. 

(3)  Revise  the  CO-STAR  concept  so  that  the  field  army  support 
command  commander  retains  territorial  responsibility  for  the  field  army 


service  area. 


APPENDIX  II 


Annex  L  (Army  Rear  Area  Defense) 
to  Part  I  to  Seventh  Array  Field  SOP 


1.  General:  a.  This  annex  prescribes  procedures  for  organiza¬ 
tion,  planning,  and  operations  in  the  Seventh  Army  Rear  against  guer¬ 
rillas,  saboteurs,  and  airborne  forces.  It  applies  to  all  units  and 
installations  located  therein.  Seventh  Army  technical  service  units, 
physically  located  outside  Seventh  Array  Rear,  will  support  rear  area 
security  programs  of  headquarters  responsible  for  the  area  in  which 
located. 


b.  Commanding  General,  Seventh  Amy  Supoort  Command  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  defense  operations  in  the  Amy  Rear  Area. 

2.  Abbreviations  and  Definitions:  a.  S3C0M.  Security  Command. 

A  headquarters  organized  to  plan  and  coordinate  defense  activities  with¬ 
in  a  designated  sector  of  the  Amy  Rear  Area. 

b.  C0KS30GK.  Commander,  Security  Command 

c.  W5K.  Wehrbereichskommando.  A  German  Military  District 
Headquarters 

d.  TV.  Territorial  Verteidigungstab.  A  subdistrict  of  WBK, 
generally  perfoming  the  same  functions  as  a  S:SC0M 

3.  Application:  This  annex  applies  except  when  modified  by  rear 
area  defense  plans. 

4.  Qper.  ions:  a.  The  Commanding  General,  Support  Command  will: 

(1)  Organize,  plan,  and  direct  defense  of  the  Amy  Rear 

Area. 

(2)  Retain  sole  authority  in  the  Seventh  Amy  Rear  for 
contact  with  UK  regarding  rear  area  defense  and  security  matters. 

(3)  Organize  and  direct  ground  defense  of  the  Army  Rear 

Area. 

(4)  Coordinate  with  OS  Amy,  Air  Force,  and  NATO  units  in 
rear  area  defense  planning. 

(5)  Keep  Commanding  General,  Seventh  Amy  informed  of  enemy 
activity  in  the  Amy  Rear  Area. 
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b.  Each  SECOK  Commander  will: 

(1)  Coordinate  area  defense  and  security  planning  and 
utilization  of  local  assets  with  German  TV. 

(2)  Report  attack  by  or  build  up  of  enemy  guerrilla,  air¬ 
borne,  or  partisan  forces  in  area  to  Headquarters,  Seventh  Army  Support 
Command,  adjacent  units,  and  VT3K  subdistricts  (TV). 

(3)  Submit  requests  for  use  of  defense  forces  to  Head¬ 
quarters,  Seventh  Army  Support  Command. 

(4)  Submit  all  requests  for  local  German  assistance  to  Ger¬ 
man  W3K  subdistricts  (TV). 

(5)  Maintain  a  current  listing  of  units  and  installations 
located  within  areas  of  responsibility. 

c.  Each  unit  and  installation  commander  will: 

(1)  Comply  with  directives  and  instructions  promulgated  by 
Commanding  General,  Support  Command  as  pertains  to  rear  area  defense. 

(2)  Provide  own  local  security. 

(3)  Report  CP  location  to  S2C0M  Headquarters  when  entering, 
leaving,  or  changing  location  within  a  S300M  area. 

(4)  Comply,  except  medical  units,  consistent  with  continua¬ 
tion  of  unit  operational  mis  »ion,  with  request  of  S3C0M  Headquarters  to 
provide  personnel  and  equipment  for  rear  area  defense  missions. 

(5)  Submit  requests  for  assistance  to  SECOM  Commanders.  No 
requests  will  be  made  directly  to  German  civilian  or  military  agencies. 

d.  Each  ordnance,  engineer,  transportation,  and  quartermaster 
group  be  prepared  to  assume  the  functions  of  a  SSCOM  Headquarters  on  order. 
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